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INTRODUCTION 


Prom  many  sources  arise  attempted  contributions  toward  sowing  'mer- 
ican  socio-economic  roblems.  Most  of  these  cures,  however,  have  not 
thoroughly  diagnosed  the  American  situation.  Analytical  minds  have  done 
research  within  the  bounds  of  their  professions,  but  research  on  social 
processes  and  trends  has  been  inadequate.  The  results  of  this  research 
have  been  used  in  the  fields  of  technology,  med'cine,  archeology,  religion, 
history,  and  in  an  endless  number  of  arts.  Yet  too  few  thinkers  have 
focused  their  minds  fearlessly  and  critically  on  the  unique  American  cul- 
ture and  economy  of  this  generation.  In  searching  for  an  understanding  of 
the  American  scene,  Veblen’s  works  have  proven  very  stimulating  and  fas- 
cinating to  the  writer.  Inasmuch  as  few  seem  to  have  read  Veblen* s works 
and  since  contemporary  attempts  to  alleviate  social  ills  do  not  penetrate 
deeply  enough,  this  treatment  of  Veblen  may  make  some  contribution. 

A study  of  most  of  Veblen*s  works  suprlies  the  basis  for  this  attempt 
to  relate  the  essence  of  hie  analysis,  and  to  apply  occasionally  the  for- 
mula to  the  contemporary  situation.  Since  Veblen  himself  expresses  so 
aptly  the  situation  in  contemporary  American  life,  direct  quotations  are 
used  frequently.  The  thesis  is  divided  into  two  main  parts  entitled  "Rule 
by  Corpocrecy*,  treating  the  rule  by  vested  interests  through  the  pattern 
of  capitalism,  and  "Rule  by  Peeudocracy *,  covering  the  psychogenic  factors 
which  rule  the  American  people.  The  materialistic  and  the  psychogenic  are 
so  inter-related  that  both  are  found  within  each  of  the  main  divisions* 

The  conclusion  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  Veblen  analysis. 
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Certain  ulterior  purposes  with  wh’ eh  the  writer  has  approached  the 
works  of  Veblen  include  the  following? 

(1)  To  find  the  control  body  or  medium  for  American  progress.  While 
Marx  hae  pointed  to  the  proletariat  and  Veblen  has  proclaimed  the 
engineers,  neither  a p reach  seems  to  have  a "cutting-edge”  in  the 
middle-class  philosophy  dominating  the  American  scene. 

(2)  To  clarify  the  particular  significance  in  America  of  Marxian  "sur- 
plus value".  How  does  it  ap  ly  to  American  advanced  technology? 

(5)  TO  develop  techniques  of  teaching  others  to  take  the  analytical 
ap' roach  to  life  situations,  and  to  see  class,  economic,  and 
psychogenic  f ctors  in  all  social  relations. 

(4)  To  study  implication,  need  for,  and  dangers  in  materialistic  or- 
ganicism  and  unlimited  production  for  use  ?nd  total  human  need. 

In  the  new  profession  of  social  engineering  such  goals,  ideals,  and  tech- 
niques are  only  a few  of  the  many  needed  instruments. 
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PART  I 


Veblen,  the  Individual,  and  Hie  Method 
A . Veblen* 3 Career 

Into  a Norwegian  immigrant  fhnily  in  Tlieconein  came  the  future  eco- 
nomist, Thorstein  Bunde  Veblen,  in  1857*  He  spent  his  youth  on  the  farm, 
where  education  was  provided  by  an  unusual  mother  - a practicing  physician 
without  professional  training,  and  by  a father  whose  mind  Thorstein  after- 
wards said  was  the  finest  he  had  ever  known.  Prom  here  he  went  to  Carleton 
College,  Northfield,  Minnesota,  to  graduate  at  twenty-three  with  the  class 
of  1880. 

Prom  contacts  with  his  profes  or  and  friend  John  Pates  Clarke,  eco- 
nomist at  Carleton,  seems  to  have  come  the  intense  interest  in  economics 
which  develofed  later.  His  immediate  interests,  however,  were  in  classical 
philology,  natural  history,  and  philosophy.  Although  attracted  first  to 
Johns  Hopkins,  he  soon  transferred  to  Tale  and  received  there  the  doctor's 
degree  in  1884,  the  dissertation  being,  flEthicsl  Grounds  of  a Doctrine  of 
Retribution. * During  further  graduate  work  at  Cornell,  this  time  in  social 
sciences*  his  genius  was  ap’ reciated  by  J • L.  Laughlin,  who  invited  Veblen 
to  join  him  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  newly  founded  University  of 
Chicago  in  1892* 

Besides  teaching  agricultural  economics,  socialism,  and  history  of 
economic  theory  here,  Veblen  edited  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy.  His 
first  and  moat  popular  book.  The  Theory  of  The  Leisure  Class,  was  published 
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in  1899*  From  the  position  of  fellow  he  advanced  to  an  assistant  professor- 
ship in  1990*  Important  contacts  here  were  with  other  members  of  the  eco- 
nomics depart  ient,  with  John  Dewey,  with  the  biologist,  Jacques  Loeb,  and 
with  the  life  of  Chicago  itself. 

The  Chicago  position  ended  in  1206,  when  he  went  to  Leland  Stanford, 
there  to  remain  until  1209*  He  was  in  the  University  of  Missouri  from  1911 
to  1913,  and  after  a brief  government  service,  he  transferred  to  the  New 

School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York  City.  Flailing  health  caused  his  re- 
tirement in  1926  to  Palo  Alto,  California,  where  he  died  in  1929  just  before 
the  stock  market  crash. * 

A few  incidents  reveal  something  of  the  character  and  temperament  of 

Veblen.  The  sixth  child  of  twelve  in  the  Veblen  family,  he  was  his  mother’s 

favorite,  both  because  he  was  named  after  her  father  and  because  he  was  her 

■’oddest*  child. ^ Although  he  disliked  farm  tasks#  he  delighted  in  operating 

machinery,  especially  the  newly  introduced  harvester.  A highly  developed 

sense  of  economy  of  effort  characterized  hia  farm  activities.  At  the 

•’missionary  college”,  Carleton,  he  waa  a miafit  intellectually  and  socially 

(far  too  brilliant  for  the  unscientific  trend  of  thinking)  and  at  home 

afterwards,  he  was  too  theoretical  even  to  have  his  ideas  accepted  by  the 

rural  populetion.  A member  of  his  own  family  even  declared  him  a ”conceited 

4 

jackass”.  Throughout  hia  various  university  careers  he  pursued  his  ideal 
of  finding  truth  and  accuracy  in  Ms  social  analysis,  conflicting  unavoid- 
ably with  ”divinity-minded*  professors,  pro-leisure  class  university  execu- 

1 Mitchell,  E.C.,  What  Veblen  Taught,  pp.  XI-XIII 
Wagner,  Donald  0.,  Social  Reformers,  pr.  695-695 

2 Dorfman,  Joseph,  Thorstein  Veblen  and  His  America,  p.  12 

5 Ibid,  p.  12  b Ibid,  p.  50 
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tives,  and  classical  economists. 

The  word  which  seemingly  best  fits  Veblen  is  the  adjective  odd . Not 
that  he  was  necessarily  a heretic,  although  in  the  economic  field  he  was,  or 
that  he  stretched  the  truth  to  an  absurdity,  but  in  the  sense  that  he  who  is 
absolutely  natural,  facing  reality,  trying  to  "think  it  through*  without 
biased  preconceptions  does  find  himself  stamped  "odd*.  He  cut  like  a plow 
through  the  cruet  of  university  conventional ities  and  had  little  regard  for 
the  middle-class  "morality"  of  an  American  surface  culture. 

B*  The  Technique  in  His  Works 

Veblen^  interests  are  uniquely  comprehensive.  His  s-mlysis  may  be 
focused  on  almost  every  object  and  situation  in  American  life.  He  points 
out  the  economic  position  of  farmers,  wage  earners,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  bankers,  showing  the  economic  effects  on  the  different  classes  of  adver- 
tising, salesmanship,  mono  oly,  control  of  credit,  and  allocation  of  eco- 
nomic power.  Turning  the  searchlight  of  his  intellect  into  international 
politics,  he  "traces  statesmanship,  patriotism,  and  competitive  nationalism 
back  to  the  institution  of  property  and  to  the  principle  of  business  enter- 
prise."* In  The  Theory  of  The  Leisure  Class,  he  observes  that  our  standards 
of  consumption  are  of  the  nature  of  conspicuous  waste,  or  a sort  of  envy- 
inviting  show  of  property  obtained  and  consumed  (as  if  to  say  that  we  do  our 
stealing  within  the  secrets  of  corporation  finance  and  spend  the  proceeds 
publicly  and  with  gusto).  Even  in  the  field  of  education,  he  surveys  its 
control  by  men  with  property  or  with  the  invidious  ideal 9 of  competitive 


1 Odum,  Howard  W.,  American  Masters  of  Social  Science,  p 256 
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business.  Little  escapes  the  scrutiny  of  his  analysis. 

His  analysis  is  severe,  realistic,  and  penetrating,  without  proposing 

a plan  for  a new  social  order,  his  philosophic  mind  brings  to  a focus 

psychology,  biology,  and  anthropology,  showing  how  the  existing  economy, 

essentially  a price  system,  is  not  in  line  with  evolutionary  economies. 

Thus  his  unique  breadth  of  survey  has  depth,  tfith  the  insight  of  a Marx 

or  a Darwin,  he  combines  his  wide  vision  into  the  many  manifestations  of 

American  culture  to  make  hie  unicue  analysis.  To  complete  it  he  has  dealt 

with  both  human  nature  and  human  institutions- 

The  Marxian  analyeie  he  considers  oversimplified.  "Marx  is  demolished 

ae  a mere  logician,  arguing  from  untenable  premises  derived  from  a 

materialistic  Hegelianism  and  from  the  English  system  of  Natural  lights".* 

It  seems  worthwhile  observing  that  the  Veblen  analysis  includes  said 

eclipses  the  surplus  value  theory  of  Marx,  as  aprlied  to  technology  and 

the  worker  in  America.  Also,  his  Theory  of  t’^e  Lei  sure  Class  with  its 

focus  on  the  psychological,  sociological , and  economic  factors  does 

eclipse  "capitalist  versus  proletariat"  or  class  struggle,  ae  aprlied  to 

America.  In  his  psychogenic  approach,  nevertheless,  Veblen’s  analysis 

seems  to  have  a basis  in  ‘arxian  material! whether  admits  it  or  not* 

"Yeblen's  intellectual  focus  hovers  lack  and  forth  between  the  position  of 

p 

the  sociologies  1 and  the  Marxian  met  eriali  st In  contrast  to  a concept 
of  system  in  Marxism  is  Veblen's  view  of  process  or  universal  economic 
change.  There  is  in  both  the  element  of  the  inevitability  of  progress. 

1 Odum,  Howard  T9  * , American  Mast  ere  of  racial  3cience,  p2 bh 

2 Tegrart,  Richard  Victor,  Thoretein  Veblen,  p 15 
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Throughout  Veblen* s works  runa  a stimulating  humor  and  biting  irony. 

He  has  a remarkable  art  of  finishing  important  paragraphs  with  a twist  of 
humor  which  sets  one  t :•  laughing  heartily  over  "the  imbecility  of  our 
thinking,  the  futility  of  our  habits  of  consumption,  and  the  amazing  inapti- 
tude of  our  economic  institutions.*  Hie  satire  ie  not  like  the  typical 
American  brand  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  which  lacks  the  stern  reality 
of  an  economic  and  psychogenic  analysis,  resides  bringing  into  our  thinking 
such  new  phrases  as  leisure  class,  conspicuous  w°ete,  absentee  ownership, 
rested  inters  ts,  invidious  distinction,  calculable  future,  etc.,  he  has 
contributed  a new,  unique  style,  paralleling  his  analytical  method,  making 
a valuable  contribution  to  the  hi storv  of  American  literature. 

Veblen  fousht  the  monsters  of  class  egotis”,  callousness  of  riches, 
pomp  of  possessions,  and  exploitation  of  human  personality  for  the  sake  of 
property  and  privilege.  His  technique  was  not  that  of  preacMng  or  sug- 
gesting a ey  ten  for  improvement,  or  proclaiming  the  merits  of  amelioration. 

He  merely  focuses  a genetic-historic  analysie  of  institutions  on  economic 
problems* 

A unique  feature  of  his  analysis  is  that  he  would  replace  the  hedon- 
istic conceptions  of  human  nature  present  in  classical  economics  by  an 

2 

instinct-habit  psychology.  He  attempts  to  bring  a realistic  psychology 
into  economics*  \ "hedonistic  psychology  permitted  human  nature  to  be 
eliminated  fr  m the  economist’s  problem,  since  activity  could  be  regarded 
as  the  automatic  attempt  to  achieve  pleasurable  sensations  and  to  avoid 
unpleasant  ones.  In  the  economic  sphere  this  meant  a balancing  of  the 

1 Odum,  Howard  W*,  American  Masters  of  Social  Science,  p 255 

2 Cf.  Mitchell,  W.Q.,  "Thorstein  Veblen,  1357-1929",  New  Republic,  60 
(1929):68 
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pleasures  of  consumption  ^geinat  the  painful  exertions  of  Ibor."* 
unique  victory  and  consummation  of  hedonism  in  'meric ~n  life  is  the  prepence 
of  immense  groups  of  per  one  not  performing  useful  1st  or,  while  the  worker 
group  strug. le?  under  its  burden.  Possibly  a powerful  antidote  needs  to  he 
applied  to  hedonism  to  solve  ul  timat  ety  the  Americsn  problem.  The  present 
love  of  pleasure  t-nd  e^se  and  the  individualistic  desire  to  become  members 
of  the  privileged  classes  and  escape  ueeful  labor  «re  subject  to  Veblen'e 
criticism.  Man  can  come  to  a ne  v plain  of  living  wherein  there  is  wholesome 
coordination  between  work  and  recreation,  or  ere  tion  by  both  hand  and 
brain. 

At  thi s point  in  the  thesis,  a distinction  should  be  made  between  the 
more  or  less  satirical  use  of  the  term  leisure  class  or  leisure-class 
economy  of  Veblenism,  with  the  ideal  of  a leisure  economy  which  is  bsing 
attempted  in  contemporary  trends  toward  shorter  hours,  recreation,  and  a 
balanced  day  for  workmen.  The  pre  -ent  liberal  trend  is  providing  for  the 
working  proletariat  and  middle  class  a portion  of  the  ideal.  But  the  class 
society,  where  millions  exist  as  wage-slaves  or  unemployed  and  a few 
thousands  in  the  privileged  classes  own  and  spend  millions,  still  exists 
unchanged.  The  challenge  and  criticism  in  Veblenism  remains  unheeded.  The 
psychology  of  a former  leisure  class  tends  to  be  promulgated  in  middle  and 
lower-class  minds,  while  the  economy  still  enables  the  purely  leisure  classes 
to  maintain  an  unregulated  economic  standard.  A division  on  "Rule  by 
Pseudocracy*  explains  this  psychogenic  condition  and  it9  manifestations . 

1 Odum,  Howard  1?.,  American  Masters  of  Social  Science,  p ?4l 
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PART  II 

VEBLEN 'S  ANALYSIS 

A American  Rule  by  "Corpocracy " 

For  the  word  corrocracy  may  be  substituted  vested  interests,  lei  sure 
class,  plutocracy,  or  industrial  feudalism.  The  industrial  rocess,  the 
scheme  of  use  and  wont,  the  flow  of  goods  from  one  group  of  individuals  to 
another,  or,  in  short,  industry,  is  ruled  by  this  overhead  pattern  in  the 
hands  of  the  privileged  classes.  This  rule  takes  the  nature  of  a conflict 
expressed  in  the  phrase  "business  versus  industry".  In  this  rule  and  con- 
flict are  many  factors  wherein  seem  to  lie  the  causes  of  economic  insecurity 
in  America.  Such  apt  ears  to  be  the  thesis  throughout  Veblen’ s works. 

1 . The  Gonf li ct  of  Fusinesa  and  Industry 

Before  examining  these  two  forces  arrayed  in  the  American  conflict,  a 

general  comment  seems  appropriate.  Although  in  "Preconceptions  of  Economics" 

Veblen  appears  aloof  from  the  contributions  of  the  physiocrats  and  others, 

it  does  seem  as  if  he  has  included  certain  of  their  theories  in  his  own 

thesis  of  business  versus  industry.  It  may  be  that  his  comments  are  a 

subtle  f jrm  of  telling  the  good  features  in  certain  other  theories.  For 

2 

example  is  his  comment  on  physiocracy: 

"whatever  processes  contribute  to  human  sustenance  by  adding  to 
the  material  available  for  human  as  imi lotion  and  nutrition,  by 
increasing  the  substance  disposable  for  human  comfort,  therefore 
counts  towards  the  substantial  end.  All  other  proces  es,  however 

1 Mitchell,  ’.C.,  What  Veblen  Taught,  pp  5-150 

2 Ibid.,  pp  47-48 
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serviceable  in  other  than  this  physiologic? 1 respect,  lack  the 

substance  of  economic  reality The  test  of  productivity,  of 

economic  reality  in  material  facte,  ie  the  increase  of  nutritive 
materials* " 

Adam  Smith's  labor  theory  of  value  makes  a similar  application  to 
material  goods  manufactured  from  natural  resources  for  human  need*  Smith*® 
theaia  that  social  wealth  ie  baaed  on  labor's  contribution  to  the  shaping  of 
natural  resources  ie  supplemented  by  Marx's  surplus- value  theory  that  labor 
deeervea  and  must  be  paid  for  this  value  or  the  economy  is  unbalanced.  The 
inference  is  that  Yeblen's  conflict  of  business  and  industry  ia  a "Oake  of 
custom"  or  socioeconomic  habit  dictated  by  long-continued  failure  to  heed 
the  warning  of  Marxian  eurplus“value • It  eeeme  logical  to  state  that  Veblen 
has  elaborated  the  theory  of  surplus-value  by  pointing  out  the  ramification® 
of  business  enterprise  operating  in  the  surplus-value  field.  His  contrast 
between  labor  (industry)  and  the  art  of  getting  something  for  nothing 
(business)  seems  to  have  a firm  basis  in  previously  established  principles. 

a Industry  and  the  Inetlnct  of  Workmanship 

Industry,  in  hie  analysis,  denotes  the  technical  equipment,  labor,  and 
plans  whereby  the  material  wants  of  society  are  cared  for.  It  ie  grounded 
on  man's  basic  ability  to  work  creatively,  eervicefully,  cooperatively  for 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Somehow  man  is  fundamentally  a 
social  animal  when  fears,  uncertainties,  and  lei  sure- class  ambitions  and 
hatreds  are  removed*  Deep-down  lies  an  "instinct  of  workman ah ip"  which  ie 
seldom  appreciated  or  even  noted. 

In  American  life  this  side  of  human  nature  is  represented  in  ite 
material  aspects  by  the  great  masses  of  workmen  using  producing  machinery 
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designed  by  engineers  to  turn  out  goods  for  human  consumption.  -ithin  thie 
pattern  are  bodies  moving,  powers  ty  eun*e  heat  t rough  food,  ere  ideas 
and  plans  for  recosting  isterials  growing  spontaneously  out  of  man's 
creative  isag ' • it  on.  rt  i a a progression,  a steady  advance,  an  evolution- 
ary movement  following  universal  In’*.  Tt  4 a a movement  in  the  material 
field  similar  to  edvencee  in  ethical  and  sri ritual  roe! ms* 

7ehlen  seems  to  be  paying  that  man  Is  inherently  not  tajry,  but  h‘>«  an 
instinct  or  tendency  to^erd  work  an*  activity,  a propensity  towards 
tinkering  and  investigation.  But  in  society  the  horror  sod  terror  of  hard 
labor  is  bo  grinding  that  men  surge  from  it*  *.e  the  individual  looks  up 
toward  t^e  lei  sure-clssa  position  made  at*  recti  ye  by  societal  techniqvies 
which  t'"e  sur;  • us-v  ilue  of  hi  a 1 1 . rtll,  he  tends  to  drift 

upward.  His  •drift*  la  ore  of  a *olimb*  into  comparatively  useless  leisure 
activity  in  the  nrplVl-VBlai  fields* 

The  logic  of  contemporary  tecfcnolory  would  provide  from  mtursl  re- 
source© a plentiful  supply  of  goods  for  the  entire  com  vanity  and  nation  and 
even  plan  for  International  reallocation  of  natural  resources.  Given  free- 
dom froa  inhibitione,  the  natural  urge  for  community,  industrial,  agri- 
cultural, and  distributive  efficiency  would  find  expree  Ion.  But  its 
natural  develo1  ^ant  ie  denied  in  Vnericsn  life  and  culture  by  another  more 
powerful  element,  that  of  business.  Instead  of  being  efficient,  business 
has  become  an  art  of  gambling  with  the  items  to  be  distributed . Useful 
artiolea  go  from  the  hands  of  those  who  have  an  inherent  'instinct  for 
orkaanahip'*  into  the  business  channels  controlled  by  predatory  groups,  to 
become  essential  1$  profit-making  objects. 
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b Business,  Its  Origin  end  ;>odern  Papeete 

According  to  Veblen,  business  is  a modified  fon  of  plunder,  origina- 
ting in  the  early  savage  elate  wherein  fighting  ahd  exploit  were  serried  on 
adjunctive  to  basic  homogeneous  activity  of  preparing  meals,  building  huts, 
end  doing  the  general  work  in  the  community • Of  course,  before  thie  st*ce, 
was  a comparatively  peaceful  stage  wherein  fighting  was  less  frepuert 
although  present  due  to  sexual  competition.  In  place  of  an  instinct  of 
workmanship  came  an  imitative  use  of  force  in  a highly  praised  predatory 
activity,  involving  tmo  factors.  First,  war  or  big  g87?e  hunting,  involving 
injury  by  force,  became  habitual.  Second,  th6  moans  of  subsistence  must  be 
sufficiently  plentiful  and  ea^y  to  obtain  to  free  the  strong  ^ales  from 
labor.  The  exploits  in  killing  became  worthy  and  honorable  while  the  pro- 
ductive everyday  work  became  dishonorable.  Very  early  became  cry stall  zed 

the  concept  that  "...any  efort  that  does  not  involve  the  assertion  of 

1 

prowees  comes  to  be  unworthy  of  the  man."  Consider  the  modern  implications 
in  the  following: 

••Under  the  common-sense  barbarian  appreciation  of  worth  or  honour, 
the  taking  of  life  - the  killing  of  formidable  competitors, 
whether  brute  or  human  - is  honourable  in  the  highest  degree.  And 
thie  high  office  of  slaughter,  as  an  expression  of  the  slayer's 
prepotence,  casts  a glamour  of  worth  over  every  act  of  slaughter 
and  over  all  the  tools  and  accessories  of  the  act.  Arms  are 
honourable,  and  the  use  of  then,  even  in  seeking  the  Mfe  of  the 
meanest  creatures  of  the  fields,  becomes  a honorific  employment* 

At  the  same  time,  era  loyment  in  industry  become1-  correspondingly 
odious,  ^nd,  in  the  common- sense  apprehension,  the  handling  of  the 
1 Veblen,  T.B.,  Thau  - of  the  leisure  Class,  p 14 
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tools  and  implements  of  industry  falls  beneath  the  dignity  of 

1 

able-bodied  men.  Labour  becomes  irksome.'’ 

Although  the  above  belongs  properly  to  tue  psychogenic  r°ther  than  to  the 
economic  treatment,  it  provides  an  anthropological  ba.-ls  for  Me  theory  of 
business  conflict. 

Veblen  considers  that  the  European  or  Japanese  feudal  society,  "higher 
stages  of  the  barbarian  c Jture",  embody  the  leisure  class  or  mature 
predatory  class  at  its  best.  Chief  employment  here  is  warfare,  while 
secondary  is  the  priestly  service.  Or  if  the  particular  community  is  not 
especially  warlike,  the  prieet  will  rank  higher  than  the  warrier.  Besides 
nobles  and  priests  are  other  non-industrial  members  in  occupations  such  as 
government,  warfare,  relieivue  observances,  and  sports.  Compared  to  this 
feudal  society  is  the  modern  business-ruled  society  where  similar  activities 
take  place. 

Businee  , matured  in  the  contemporary  corporation  f nance  and  the 
techniques  of  the  holc:ng  company,  is  real'y  the  art  of  getting  something 
for  nothing,  in  Veblen* s analysis.  It  is  the  culmination  of  the  exploits 
of  savagery  in  a capitalist,  price-system  control  of  modern  technology. 

Note  Veblen's  comment  hereon: 

"The  businessman  who  gains  much  at  a little  cost,  who  gets  some- 
thing for  nothing,  is  rated,  in  his  own  as  well  as  in  his 
neighbor* s esteem,  as  a public  benefactor  indispensable  to  the 
community's  welfare,  and  as  contributing  to  the  common  good  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  which  he  has  been  able  to  draw  out 

1 Veblen,  T.B.  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Claes,  p 18 
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of  the  aggregate  product. rt 

That  this  activity  is  directly  opposed  to  productive  work  is  shown  by 
further  remarks? 

•Workmanship  come 9 to  be  confused  with  salesmanship  until  tact, 

effrontery,  and  prevarication  have  come  to  serve  as  a standard 

of  efficiency,  and  unearned  gain  is  accepted  as  the  measure  of 
2 

productiveness. • 

Business  at  its  worst,  in  relation  to  productive  work  and  technology, 
appears  to  le  a parasite  working  within  its  shell  of  the  price  system,  and 
tending  to  limit  production  for  its  own  class. 

0 Implications  I..  This  Basic  Clash 

In  the  evolution  of  this  basic  dualism  there  has  come  the  contemporary 
conflict  of  industrial  arte  versus  the  price  system.  The  inevitable 
advancing  trend  of  technology  since  the  Industrial  Revolution  iu  met  by  the 
business  logic  of  the  price  system  which  haa  developed  simul taneously  with 
technology  and  in  response  to  growing  absentee  ownership.  This  business 
rule  of  technology  is  bleakly  opnosed  to  natural  technologic  --1  efficiency, 
according  to  Veblen: 

"It  is  this  visibly  growing  failure  of  the  present  businesslike 
management  to  come  up  to  the  industrial  neces  ities  of  the  case; 
its  unfitnesr  to  take  anything  like  reasonable  care  of  the  needed 
correlation  of  industrial  forces  within  the  system;  its  continual 
working  at  cross  purposes  in  the  allocation  of  energy  resources, 
materials  and  man  power  - it  is  this  fact,  that  any  businesslike 
management  of  necessity  runs  at  cross  purposes  with  the  larger 

1 Veblen,  T.B.  Instinct  of  Workmanship,  p 550 

2 Idem,  p^A9 
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technical  realities  of  the  industrail  system,  that  chiefly  goes 

to  persuade  apprehennive  persons  th»t  the  repine  of  business 

enterprise  is  fast  approaching  the  limit  of  tolerance,  it  is 

neld  by  many  that  this  existing  system  of  absentee  ownership  must 

presently  breatc  down  and  precipitate  the  abdication  of  the  Vested 

1 

Interests,  under  conviction  of  total  imbecility.® 

Such  a picture  is  indeed  discouraging,  and  yet  it  illuminates  much  of 
fundamental  instability  in  capitalism* 

According  to  this  analyris  of  our  conflict,  most  activity  of  a telic 
or  meliorative  nature  seems  worthless.  Legislation  to  preserve  the  com- 
petitive economy  or  even  the  puerile  injections  of  the  Christian  ethic  into 
the  social  celee,  referred  to  as  the  rtlesven  in  the  lump”,  appear  worthless 
without  a fundamental  change  of  sy tea.  Society  has  evolved  into  a 
magnificent  form  of  robbery  which  can’t  be  stopped  by  the  *one  by  one” 
morality.  The  industrious,  v ith  the  immense  proficiency  of  modern  science, 
are  producing  a great  nasa  of  wealth  and  socially  useful  articles  which  are 
withheld  from  use  by  the  predatory  groups*  From  a material  standpoint  the 
situation  is  too  serious  to  wait  unti 1 the  Holy  Spirit  may  ^change  all 
hearts®.  The  majority  must  have  the  basic  necessities  of  life.  The  nature 
of  the  conflict  is  not  so  ainple  that  it  can  be  dissolved  by  an  application 
of  an  individualistic  morality  to  the  situation*  4.  chan  re  in  control 
forces  from  captains  of  industry  to  engineers  and  councils,  and  a growth 
of  absentee  ownership  to  complete  ownership  of  producers'  goods,  appears 
to  be  in  the  resin  of  the  amoral. 

1 Vetlen,  T.B.*  Engineers  and  ttie  I rice  System,  p 119 
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On®  can  make  a humorous  application  of  VeMen*a  b»aic  oommunal, 
’•peaceable*  society  from  which  developed  the  hunters  «nd  fighters.  Im- 
planting the  picture  of  the  primitive  upon  modern  times, two  possibilities 
are  present:  First,  so  many  of  the  retainers.  In  the  form  of  priests, 

salesmen,  statesmen,  and  women,  have  accompanied  the  hunters  In  their  ex- 
ploits which  have  become  largely  a sport,  that  too  few  are  left  to  till 
the  land  and  s^ape  basio  needs  from  metals  and  wood.  Or  second,  the 
hunters,  finding  home  resources  scarce,  have  tried  to  adart  their  emulative, 
invidious  manners  to  the  mans  ement  of  home  or  tribal  drudgery,  ^ith  the 
present  disap  ear  nee  of  the  frontier  and  stagnation  of  world  markets,  this 
over-simplification  sounds  feasible.  The  predatory  groups  embodied  in  the 
privileged  classes,  along  with  hosts  of  retainers  in  the  middle  class,  have 
determined  to  make  a great  show  of  the  entire  nation's  supply  of  necessities 
along  with  a surplus  of  luxuries  developed  by  modern  science  and  technology. 
The  workers  quietly  acquiesce,  and  worship  the  frills  and  promises  in  the 
great  pantomime  of  *huntlng*  activity  car  led  on  wlt^  the  goods  which  they 
have  produced.  This  again,  is  a rather  meaningful  reduction  to  an 
absurdity. 

A serious  and  l^rortant  objection  is  raised  to  Veblen's  analysis  at 
this  point*  Some  say  that  the  salesman,  an  extrsvert,  with  tact  and  poise, 
ability  to  plan  and  Judge  demand,  ia  needed  to  make  socially  available  the 
contributions  of  labor  and  engineering.  But  usually  the  salesman  cannot 
plan  deliberately  for  the  total  needs  of  the  community  or  even  meet  honertly 
the  needs  of  the  individual  buyer.  The  salesman  ia  at  most  an  agent  ex- 
ploiting a market  for  an  individual  production  unit,  unplanned  in  relation 
to  either  80ciety*s  need  for  the  artiole  or  the  existence  of  other  similar 


plants*  It  appears  that  just  as  the  boss  or  foreman  has  the  odious  duty  of 
getting  the  largest  quantity  of  work  per  hour-wage,  the  salesman  is 
arduously  devoted  to  obtaining  for  the  same  vested  interests  the  most  of 
that  paid  wage  he  can  obtain  for  the  least  amount  of  valuable  goode,  or 
charge  "what  the  traffic  will  bear".  Thus,  for  the  industrial  plant,  the 
salesman  is  efficient.  For  the  system  as  a whole,  the  salesmen  are  para- 
sites, duplicating  each  other's  work,  and  exhaust' ng  the  labor  value  of 
their  product  in  inefficient  distribution. 

There  is  also  in  both  the  laborer  and  the  engineer  a degree  of  the 

predatory  or  business-like  character.  The  workers  "go  about  their  work  with 

1 

more  than  half  an  eye  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  what  they  have  in  mind." 

The  engineers  themselves  lack  insight  into  the  ultimate  technological  needs 

2 

and  possibilities  of  the  industries  which  they  control  for  the  "corpocracy", 
and  in  their  anxiety  to  please  their  financial  mastere  strive  for  efficiency 
per  plant,  even  to  the  point  of  extracting  enmity  from  the  laborers.  Con- 
cerning the  engineers  who,  with  power,  could  control  wisely: 

"..the  spirit  of  'merican  business  is  a spirit  of  quietism,  cau- 
tion, compromise,  collusion,  and  chicane ....  merican  engineers 
and  technologists  are  as  good  and  ef  icient  as  their  kind  in 
other  countries;  but  they  d o not  as  a class  accumulate  wealth 
enough  to  entitle  them  to  sit  on  the  directive  board  of  any 
self-respecting  university,  nor  can  they  claim  even  a moderate 
rank  as  'safe, and  sane'  men  of  business".-' 

1 Veblen,  T.B.,  Instinct  of  Workmanship,  p 

2 Of*  Veblen,  T.B.,  Higher  Laarnlng  in  America,  p 20 6 
5 Ibid,  p 70 
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But  this  subservience  to  "powers  that  be"  involves  a rule  by  the  leisure 
clese  which  is  largely  psychogenic,  and  which  involves  many  other  factors 
treated  later  in  this  thesis. 

1 

On  the  part  of  business  management  have  come  two  new  steps*  One  is  a 
rising  industrial  incompetence.  Although  Veblen  is  not  explicit,  evidently 
he  means  here  that  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  many  starve,  and  industry  is 
choked  or  overburdened  with  its  surplus-values.  The  other  ie  this,  that  in 
the  corporation  is  a standardization  of  routine  not  requiring  the  discretion 
or  initiative  of  the  "captains  of  industry".  Management  is  shifting  into 
the  hands  of  a bureaucretic  clerical  staf  wherein  the  corporation  financier 
becomes  a chief  of  bureau-  The  real  decisions  in  the  plant  may  be  made 

A 

by  lieutenants  recruited  fro-  the  worker  ranks  while  the  ’’captains  of 
industry"  are  absent  in  Florida,  Europe,  or  elsewhere.  Thus,  by  an  evolu- 
tionary process,  the  industries  -re  ready  for  a final  step  of  worker- 
engineer  control  of  capitalization,  production,  and  distribution,  if  the 
yoke  of  leisure-class  rule  can  be  conveniently  lifted. 

To  some,  Veblen's  division  of  American  industrial  life  into  technology 
versus  high  finance  seems  an  oversimplification.  Some  would  r solve  it 
into  the  conflict  of  the  selfishness  and  unselfishness  in  man.  This 
individualistic  approach  is,  however,  inadequate.  Some,  clso,  want  to  go 
beck  to  an  early  form  of  capitalism  nearer  the  basic  freedom  of  laissez- 
faire.  Veblen's  analysis,  however,  goes  beyond  these  suggestions,  to 
enable  us  to  envision  a society  where  the  two  conflicting  groups  are 
absent.  Whereas  I'arxism  wou  A have  workers  become  predatory,  Veblen's 
analysis  advises  all  to  look  into  the  basis  of  tveir  separate  activities 

1 Odum,  Howard  .,  American  Masters  of  Social  Science,  p 251 
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end  find  a ground  for  mediation  in  production  for  use. 

2*  The  Nature  of  Capital i et  Credit  and  nance 

a The  Price  System  Arises  out  of  the  Needs  of  Previous  OenturleE 
The  financial  ladder  by  which  the  individual  may  climb  to  the  leisure 
class,  or  this  ruling  pattern  of  "corpocracy",  deserves  treatment.  Veblen 
outlines  its  origin,  growth,  and  present  techniques.  On  the  surface  the 
financial  machine's  operation  is  observed  in  the  phenomena  of  "glutted  mar- 
kets, death  of  active  competition,  and  so-called  overproduction.  A princirl 
of  sabotage  governs  distribution. ^ Price-oaking  becomes  merely  charging 
"what  the  traffic  will  bear"  based  on  the  power  to  interrupt  the  free  flow 
of  materials  from  one  pafct  of  the  system  to  another.  Thus,  the  leisure- 

class  or  financial  hierarchy  "lives  the  community  rather  than  in  it.  Its 

2 

relations  to  industry  are  of  a pecuniary  rather  than  an  industrial  kind." 

This  financial  control  of  industrial  processes  originated  in  the  handi- 
craft stage  of  the  eighteenth  century  where  property  xas  closely  related  to 
productive  work.  Individualism,  natural  rights,  and  natural  liberty  associ- 
ated with  handicrafts  and  petty  trades,  plus  belief  in  private  ownership  of 
all  property,  has  carried  on  into  modem  business.  Tith  the  ri3e  of  tech- 
nology comes  an  impossible  combination,  the  philosophy  of  petty  trades 
applied  to  mass  production.^  The  "natural11  metaphysics  of  liberty,  self- 
help,  free  competition,  and  individual  initiative  is  out  of  place  in  modern 
machine-technology • 

b Social  Production  Versus  Individual  Accumulation 

This  basis  for  capitalist  finance  has  unusual  significance  in  indus- 

1 Veblen,  T.B.,  Engineers  and  The  Price  System,  p 4 

2 Veblen,  T.B.,  Theory  of  The  Leisure  01 as  , p 2 46 

5 Of*  Veblen,  T.E«  Instinct  of  ftorkmanship,  p 5^1”5^2 
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trial  relations  of  today.  The  worker  le  accepted  at  the  employment  depart- 
ment under  principles  of  free  competition,  private  initiative,  etc*  He  is 
"bid*  in  as  a person*  Propoganda  from  all  sources  has  induced  him  to  be  a 
"rugged*  individual.  He  enters  the  plant  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  pri- 
vate ownership  of  all  property,  and  to  the  principle  of  individual  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  which  his  ancestors  had  in  the  eiphteent’  century.  But  on 
settling  down  to  the  production  line  he  works  cooperatively,  socially,  and 
smoothly.  As  it  speeds  up  he  continues  to  do  so.  By  the  piecework  system 
he  is  immensely  more  creative  than  in  the  former  petty  trade  and  handi- 
crafts stage.  He  participates  in  "social"  production  although  he  believes 
in  "individualistic  accumulation  of  funds  and  wealth.  Factory  ownership  is 
dedicated  to  individualistic  accumulation  to  the  extent  tint  basic  creative 
"social"  prodjction  ie  dangerously  subordinated.  Although  this  picture  is 
only  a modification  of  "business  vereus  industry", it  is  essential  that  this 
source  of  capitalist  wealth  be  pointed  out.  The  bubble  or  credit  system 
built  by  capitalist  finance  seems  to  be  based  on  this  fundamental  conflict 
of  principle.  It  lives  in  the  old  shell  of  belief  in  private  property  and 
fastens  like  a parasite  on  creative  social  production.  The  analysis  points 
in  the  direction  of  pubHc  ownership  and  control  of  producers'  goods  indus- 
tries. 

It  appears  also  that  the  entire  investment  system  in  America  is  out  of 
date.  It  would  work  well  if  the  nineteenth  century  risks  and  frequent 
losses  were  involved.  But  this  great  and  unwieldy  superstructure  of 
capitalist  "predatory"  finance  is  certainly  not  needed  for  the  simple  task 
of  building  large  unite  of  producing  equipment,  planning  transportation 
systems,  public  utilities  and  distribution  systems  in  a new  "production  for 
use " or  "economy  of  plenty". 


. 
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c The  American  Finance  Credit.  Bubble 


According  to  Veblen'e  concept,  the  "parasite*  of  capitalist  finance  usee 
a certain  technique  to  extract  wealth  from  basic  industrial  productivity-  A 
possible  term  for  this  ia  the  credit  bubble  whereby  the  live  steam  of  indus- 
try’s creative  work  escapes  into  the  realm  of  useless  leisure-class  activity. 
The  steps  in  this  process  are  outlined  by  Veblen  in  a summary  sketch  of  loan 
credit  in  modern  business:" 

(1)  "..an  extension  of  loan  credit  beyond  that  involved  in  the 
transference  of  productive  goods  from  their  owners  to  more 
competent  users  is  unavoidable  under  the  regime  of  competi- 
tive business." 

(2)  "..such  a use  of  credit  does  not  add  to  the  aggregate  of 
industrially  productive  equipment  nor  increase  its  material 
output  of  product  and  therefore  it  does  not  add  materially  to 
the  aggregate  gross  earning s obtained  by  the  body  of  business- 
men engaged  in  industry  as  counted  in  terms  of  material  wealth 
or  of  permanent  values*" 

(3)  The  system  involves  a diminishing  of  net  profits  "in  that  it 
requires  them  to  pay  interest,  to  creditors  outside  the 
industrial  process  proper,  on  funds  which,  token  as  an 
aggregate,  represent  no  productive  goods  and  have  no  produc- 
tive effect. 

(4)  Capitalization,  then,  is  on  capacity  to  produce  earnings, 
not  on  capacity  to  produce  goods,  ".there  results  an  over- 

1 Yeblen,  T«B.  The  Use  of  Loan  Credit  in  ^odern  Business ( 1905) , pp  15“14 
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rating  of  the  aggregate  capital  engaged  in  industry  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  industrial  equipment  at  the  starting- 
point,  by  approximately  the  amount  of  the  aggregate  deposits 
and  loans  on  collateral.'1 

(5)  The  previous  process  makes  for  continued  extension  of  credit 
and  a continuous  repetition  of  the  same  process.  It  te  kes  on 
the  nature  of  a vicious  circle. 

(6)  Then  starts  the  decline .". .commonly  beginning  at  some  point 
where  the  extension  of  credit  ia  exceptionally  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  material  substratum  of  productive  goods,  or 
where  the  discrepancy  between  nominal  capital  and  earning 
capacity  ia  exceptionally  wide,  the  overrating  is  presently 
recognized  by  the  creditor  and  a settlement  ensues;" 

(7)  The  bubble  burets,  "..on  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  credit 
a forced  rerating  of  the  aggregate  capital  follows,  bringing 
the  nominal  aggregate  into  approximate  accord  with  the  facts 
of  earning  capacity;" 

(3)  Someone  has  to  lose.  "The  shrinkage  which  takes  place  in 
reducing  the  aggregate  rating  of  business  capital  from  the 
basis  of  capital  goods  plus  loans  to  the  basis  of  capital  goods 
alone,  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  debtors  and  nominal  owners 
of  the  industrial  equipment,  in  so  far  ss  they  are  solvent." 

(9)  Someone  has  also  gained,  "..in  the  period  of  liquidation  the 
gain  represented  by  the  credit  inflation  goes  to  the  creditors 
and  claimants  of  funds  outside  the  industrial  process  proper, 
except  that  whatever  is  cancelled  in  bad  debts  is  written  off." 
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(10)  The  "milking"  process  ia  completed,  "..apart  from  secondary 
effects,  eueh  as  heightened  efficiency  of  industry  due  to 
inflated  values,  changes  of  the  rate  of  interest,  insolvency, 
etc.,  the  main  final  outcome  ie  a redistribution  of  the 
ownership  of  property  whereby  the  creditor  class,  including 
holders  and  claimants  of  funds,  is  benefited." 

This  latter  point  (10)  seems  especially  applicable  to  the  depression  of  1?J0 
wherein  dividends  and  incomes  for  the  leisure  classes  have  continued  with 
only  partial  depletion,  and  where  a present  rise  in  income  tax  return  amounts 
is  considered  a mark  of  prosperity.  Veblen's  outline  of  the  gyrations  of 
c pita  list  finance,  although  ap  earing  in  1905,  seems  to  apply  quite  aptly 
to  the  "prosperity*  wave  of  the  twenties  and  the  depression  of  the  thirties. 
Like  a steam-filled  bubble  in  a seething  caldron  this  process  of  capitalist 
finance  continues. 

Seen  in  this  light,  the  yacht  moving  on  Florida  waters,  the  frequent 
trips  to  Europe  by  business  men,  the  powder  used  in  long-range  guns  or  in 
leisure-class  trap-shooting  contests,  or  the  hospitals,  churches,  and 
charitable  institutions  are  obtained  from  basic  industrial  processes  by  this 
extractive,  persuasive,  "milking"  process,  ironically  ca  lied  "predatory"  by 
Veblen.  Under  this  light,  the  philanthropist  who  gives  to  society  a mental 
hospital  has  really  robbed  from  the  bodies  of  the  men  who  may  be  treated 
there,  men  whose  bodies  or  minds  have  not  been  able  to  stand  the  rigorous 
slavery  on  the  production  line*  The  surplus -values  going  into  the  hospital's 
building  and  operetion  are  not  too  much  to  ask  of  the  worker.  But  the  bur- 
den of  the  immense  amount  of  leisure  class  and  middle  class  luxuries  and 
foibles  which  his  energy  has  provided  becomes  unbearable.  Not  even  by 


. 
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voting  has  the  essential  working  population  expressed  its  will  on  these 
matters.  It  cannot,  for  it  worships  the  same  leisure-class  baubles.  The 

ideals  of  leisure,  embodied  as  a living  example  in  the  "business'*  ele.s?eo, 
and  the  hedonistic,  leisure-class  aspirations  on  the  prt  of  the  worker, 
have  ruled  the  industrial  system. 

A fitting  conclusion  to  the  treatment  of  the  machinery  of  the  finance 
"pump*  which  is  attached  to  American  industry  seems  to  be  Veblen' s comment 
as  follows: 

"In  the  recent  past,  earnings  have  been  large;  these  large  earn- 
ings (free  income)  have  been  capitalized ; their  capitalized  v'lue 
has  teen  added  to  the  corporate  capital  end  covered  with  securities 
bearing  a fixed  i nc one -charge j thie  income -charge,  representing 
free  income,  has  thereby  become  a liability  on  the  earnings  of 
the  corporation;  thie  liability  cannot  be  met  if  the  concern's  net 
aggregate  eamin  s fall  off  in  any  degree;  therefore  prices  must 
be  kept  up  to  such  a figure  as  will  bring  the  largest  net  aggregate 
return,  and  the  only  means  of  keeping  up  prices  is  a conscientious 

withdrawal  of  efficiency  in  these  staple  industries  on  which  the 

1 

conraunity  depends  for  a supply  of  the  necessities  of  life." 
Salesmen  trying  to  cultivate  new  demands  for  useless  articles,  only  try  to 
spread  the  income  of  the  worker  into  purchasing  so-called  necessities,  that 
this  ruinous  overhead  system  of  finance  may  operate. 

d The  Technicue  of  Sabotage  and  Control  by  Vested  Interests 
The  policy  of  corporation  management  on  price  maintenace  for  profit 
focuses  in  two  areas,  according  to  Veblen.  One  is  to  "maintain  profitable 

1 Veblen,  T.B.,  The  Engineers  and  the  Price  System,  p 42 
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That  is,  by  keeping  a scarcit;,  of  goods. 


1 

pricee  by  limiting  the  output**, 
the  market  does  not  become  flooded,  but  must  pay  to  get  the  product  out  of 
the  plent  through  the  hands  of  corporate  management  which  extracts  an  un- 
limited end  unquestioned  profit*  An  objection  to  this  ie  raised  by  the 
salesman  who  is  apparently  pushing  the  goods  into  new  or  difficult  aarkets. 
But  really,  the  price  of  his  goods  is  eo  overburdened  with  surplus  values 
that  the  closed  condition  of  the  market  is  already  dictated  by  the  formida- 
bility  of  the  price  itself. 

The  other  nethod  freouently  used  is  to  '•maintain  profits  by  lowering 

2 

the  production  cost  of  an  increased  output.”  Th  t is,  granting  that  a 
sales  force  has  been  victorious  in  its  campaign  on  the  public  pocketbook  and 
an  increased  production  volume  results,  the  increased  increment  must  not  be 
pas-ed  beyond  the  coffers  of  corporate  ownership  into  increased  wages  or 
employment.  Only  a minute  elasticity  in  employment  and  wages  is  permitted, 
if  anything,  production  cost  must  be  lowered  to  make  the  profits  more 
attractive  and  the  security  in  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
more  nearly  firm  and  unquestionable. 

This  control  by  corporations  or  vested  interests  has  the  rigid  reen- 
forceaent  of  the  banking  system.  Veblen  states  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
system  itself  has  aided  in  the  crystal!  zation  of  this  power  into  " ..a  self- 
balanced  whole,  closed  and  unbreakable,  self-insured  against  all  risks  and 
derangement.1  In  this  rigid  control,  however,  Veblen  seeB  the  germe  of 
self-destruction.  Such  financial  centralization  rtconverges  to  the  definitive 

1 Veblen,  T.B.,  Engineers  and  the  Price  System,  p 42 

2 Ibid,  p 42 

3 Ibid,  pp  50-51 
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stabilization  of  the  country's  business:  but  since  it  reduces  financial 
traffic  to  a riskless  routine  it  also  converges  to  the  conceivable  obsoles- 
cence of  corpor  tion  finance  and  eventually,  perhaps,  of  the  investment 
banker."^  Again  come3  the  sug-estion  th3t  simplification  of  the  investment 
system  makes  it  all  the  more  nearly  prepared  for  public  ownership  and  control 
when  the  majority  is  willing. 

In  the  price  system  the  captains  of  industry  are  in  a dilemma.  They 
can't  manage  with  a free  hand  using  a comprehensive  judgement,  for  in  t e 
past  they  have  taken  on  so  large  an  overhead  burden  of  fixed  charges  that  any 
appreciable  decrease  in  the  net  earnings  of  ths  business  will  bring  any  well- 
managed  concern  of  this  class  face  to  face  with  bankruptcy.  They  hrve,  in 
short,  realized  that  the  rules  of  the  hunt  do  not  apply  to  the  ci vi lized  tasks 
of  agriculture,  of  household  economy,  and  of  the  making  of  goods  for  use. 

But  without  leadership  and  with  the  habits  learned  in  the  stage  of  handi- 
crafts and  petty  trades,  they  continue  to  attempt  the  control  of  modern 
technology. 

ith  this  treatment  of  conflict  between  business  and  industry  and  of 
the  techniques  of  ’’corpocracy",  only  the  economic  aspects  of  Veblen's  analy- 
sis have  been  set  forth.  Eesides  the  whole  problev  of  economic  insecurity 
is  the  psychogenic  fe  ture  of  rule  by  *pseudocracyn • 

B Rule  by  "Pseud ocracy" 

Besides  the  materialistic  basis  in  Veblen's  analysis  is  the  factor  of 
the  psychogenic  as  he  sees  it  in  American  life.  The  disorganized  state  of 
mind,  the  frustrated  hopes,  the  lack  of  independence  of  externals,  the 

1 Veblen,  I.B.,  Engineers  and  The  Trice  System,  pp  53-51 
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hedonism,  the  loct  energy  and  raieclsced  emphasis  in  the  minds  and  lives  of 
American  people  are  strong  ruling  powers.  Now  that  the  privileged  classes 
are  enthroned,  the  masses  have  only  e multiplicity  of  baubles*  escapes, 
phobias,  and  unproductive , slavish  activities  with  hich  to  occupy  them- 
selves. These  particular  "gewgaws”  have  the  following  material  aspects. 

1 

Veblen  outlines  them  as  follows: 

1.  Unemployment  of  ncteriel  resources,  eouipmont  and  manpower,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  deliberately  or  through  ignorance; 

2*  Salesmanship. . .needless  multiplication  of  merchants,  shops  - 

wholesale  and  retail,  newspaper  advertising  and  bill-boards,  sales 
exhibits,  9ales  agent3,  fancy  packaged  labels,  adulteration, 
multiplicity  of  brands 

*.  Production  (along  with  sales  cost)  of  superfluities  and  spurious 
goods; 

4.  Systematic  dislocation  (poor  planning),  cross-freights,  monopoli- 
zation of  resources,  withholding  of  facilities  and  information  from 
business  rivals. 

Veblen  devotes  e-  veral  pages  to  the  heavy  losses  poured  into  advertising. 

"...one  half  the  price  paid  for  goods  and  services  by  consumers  is  to  be 

2 

set  dawn  to  the  account  of  salesmanship. .. n 

Of  course,  recent  decades  have  added  a few  more  apparently  inexpensive 
articles  which  f°ll  within  this  area,  such  as  a romantic,  fatalistic,  and 
hedonistic  popular  music  available  in  almost  every  home  by  r^dio,  the 
romantic  movie  to  which  any  and  all  may  escape,  the  speedy  automobile  which 

1 Veblen,  T.P. , "Bolshevism  and  the  Vested  Interests  in  America,"  Dial, 

67  (1919) t 559 

2«  Veblen,  T.B.,  Engineers  and  the  Price  System 


gives  the  poor  rasn  a false  sense  of  power,  or  even  the  contraceptive  which 
allows  freedom,  expression,  and  adjustment  in  sex  relations,  without 
turning  to  the  bare  facts  of  income  shortage  which  renders  the  growth  of  a 
family  impossible  without  increasing  poverty.  These  and  other  modern 
activities  become  absorbers  of  the  very  incomes  which  the  workers  should 
increase  by  planning  and  pres  ure  against  ruling  powers.  The  ’.merican 
citizen  empties  his  pocketbook  to  gratify  his  hedonistic  nature  at  the 
expense  of  basic  necessities.  Under  an  economy  of  scarcity  the  population 
has  learned  to  "live  on  love”,  to  exist  on  its  inflated  ego,  to  find  a 
degree  of  happiness  in  frequent  unsatisfactory  adjustments,  and  to  live  in 
terms  of  its  hopes  rather  than  , ith  economic  reality  and  security. 

1 . Eaai c Faychogeni c Factors  in  Rule  Py  Pseudocr  cy 
a 7 j-re  for  Pi  stlnction 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  _he  Theory  of  The  Leisure 

Claes  by  these  brief  comments,  the  following  points  do  seem  to  embody  its 

essence.  The  first  is  that  the  basis  of  ownership  is  in  the  desire  for 

distinction.  Veblen  writes  as  follows; 

"The  motive  that  lies  at  the  root  of  ownership  is  emulation;  and 

the  same  motive  of  emulation  continues  active  in  the  further 

development  of  the  institution  to  which  it  hoe  given  rise  and  in 

the  development  of  all  those  features  of  the  social  structure 

which  this  institution  of  ownership  touches.  The  poeseesion  of 
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wealth  confers  honour;  it  is  c.n  invidious  distinction.” 

This  is,  of  course,  subsidiary  to  basic  production  for  needs  and  com- 
forts. In  the  basic  primitive,  commons  1 society,  the  manufacture  of  article 


1 Wagner,  Donald  0.,  Social  Reformers,  pp  696-697 
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for  use  wac  pri  mary*  Put  according  to  Vcblen,  tne  “hunt!  nf  coc  lei."  sar - 
sorted  by  basic  community  production,  involved  de»ire  for  cieti notion. 
Ownership  boosts  ioevi tally  as  ociated  with  desire  for  distinction.  Pi  iperty 
in  modern  life  is  substituted  for  booty  of  the  raid,  or  the  tro  hy  of 
predatory  exploit,  as  the  “conventional  exponent  of  preotenoa  end  success*.1 2 3 
b 3 one.  ;i;-nj8  Consumption 

Sext  in  sequence  cornea  conspicuous  consumption*  Tragically  nd  husor- 
ously  enough,  in  proportion  as  he  has  “robbed*,  the  “gent  lessen  * must  con- 
e icuously  cone u © in  exce3s  of  hie  needs.  Hotrensive  %ine;;,  tr  nketa, 
apparel,  architecture,  weapons,  pastes,  dancers,  and  narcotics  be  cose  a 

p 

part  of  hia  puMlcally  displayed  spending*  Other  articles  and  activities 
include  oostl  entertsimeots,  differentia ti on  of  costume  , rants  and  grades, 
use  of  foot  sen  end  courtsters  both  free  ^nd  servile,  evolution  of  women  from 
position  of  sl^ve  to  that  of  chief  disrlayer  of  predatory  wealth,  and  the 
installation  of  the  priesthood  to  supplement  the  eons.-icu-oua  position  of  the 
women,  liven  in  the  crowded  American  slums,  one  finds  t e oor-ot  aan  in- 
vesting in  a fir  coat  for  his  half-starved  wife.  To  just  euefc  an  extra:* 
has  corse  the  ideal  of  conspicuous  consumption, 
e "(erqtiHe  ste 

The  climax  coxes  when  this  const?  cuous  srend^g  become  t reputable  or 

“the  thing  to  do*,  ond  all  else  es  attempt  In  some  w y to  act  a*  the  pentle- 

* 

men  of  leisure.  The  period  of  reputable  waste  baa  set  in*y  Sot  waste  in  the 
sense  of  discarding  or  misusing,  but  waste  of  human  enerr  and  activity  for 

1 H -pner,  Donald  3.,  " ocl  3 1 e formers,  p 693 

2 Cf*  Veblen,  !.£.,  Theory  of  The  Leisure  Claas,  r 73-35 

3 Idem*,  pp 
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purposes  of  display  rather  than  in  basic  production  of  useful  good-3,  or  in  a 

minimum  of  aurrlus-v  lues  expended  in  a foru -function  art,  a ic  spirit- 

ual life  led  by  a minister  with  a simple  chapel  per  com  amity,  wholesome 
recreation,  and  other  relatively  simple  activities.  A given  article  from 
production  has  y.ithin  its  price  surplus-values  dictated  by  this  ''law” 
reputable  waste.  Ihe  whole  process  of  capitalization,  roduction,  and  dis- 
tributi'on  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  reputable  warte  which  is  basically 
psycho  eM c,  hedonistic,  and  existing  in  the  savagery  of  human  nature  which 
has  arisen  to  antidote  the  essential  creativity  or  instinct  of  workmanship 
preceding,  the  savage  state. 

Although  tMs  analysis  is  largely  a repetition  of  “conflict  of  business 
and  industry",  this  treatment  stresses  the  psychogenic  factors.  The  Amer- 
ican citizen  is  ruled  by  his  appetites  and  desires,  his  propensity  toward 
emulation  and  display  outof  which  grows  the  strength  of  economic  role  by  the 
vested  interests.  Each  man  is  Ms  own  "vested  interest".  The  i -a  lication  i 


most  humorous,  indeed. 


2*  The  Fosition  of  Women 


Although  the  position  of  women  in  a predatory  economy  according  to 
Veblen' 8 analysis  may  appear  to  be  overdrawn,  the  observations  are  neverthe- 
less valuable  in  facing  the  contemporary  social  situation.  Veblen  points  out 
that  the  source  of  ownership  was  inseparably  tied  up  with  the  seipure  of 
women.  He  observes  as  follows:^ 

" the  institution  of  ownership  has  begun  with  the  ownership  of 

persons,  primarily  women*’1 2  The  incentives  to  acouiring  such 
property  have  been: 

(a)  "a  propensity  for  dominance  and  coercion" 

(b)  The  utility  of  these  persons  as  evidence  of  the  prowess  of 
their  owners. 

(c)  The  utility  of  their  services. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  Veblen  O'" its  the  factors  of  sex  and  religion 
in  his  stress  of  capture  and  ownership.  He  stresses  throughout  a principle 
of  "eoonoray  of  effort"  embodied  in  tlvs  particular  approach,  that  the  useful 
labor  of  women  and  servants  provides  the  basic  energy  used  in  the  compara- 
tively useless  activities  of  the  warring  ale. 

In  early  times  the  chief  wife,  usually  of  "gentle"  blood  was  exempted 
from  work.  More  of  the  patriarch’s  wives  and  finally  their  'aids  were 
exempted.  Eventually  male  servants  were  substituted  for  vomen.  They  were 
more  powerful  and  more  ex  eneive  than  the  women.  They  worked  more  effect- 
ively and  displayed  a greater  ^aste  of  time  and  human  energy.  The  ultimate 

2 

result  of  this  change  waa  th~t  "the  retinue  of  hard-working  handmaidens  gave 


1 Veblen,  T.B.,  Theory  of  The  Leisure  Class,  p 55 

2 Ibid.,  p 57 
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place  to  the  lady  and  the  lackey."  From  the  hunting  period  to  modem 
predatory  capitalist,  women's  position  has  evolved  from  that  of  the  chattel 
slave  to  that  of  the  sex-tied  companion  in  leisure-class  financial  mani- 
pulation and  chief  displayer  of  a man's  redatory  ability.  Vellen  ol  ervec 
humorously: 

"The  homely  reason  for  all  this  conspicuous  leisure  and  attire  on 
the  part  of  women  lies  in  the  f^ct  t^at  they  are  servants  to  whom, 
in  the  different! sti on  of  economic  functions,  has  been  delegated 
the  office  of  putting  in  evidence  their  master’s  ability  to  pay."* 
Even  the  size  of  the  Iei8ure-clas9  family  does  not  e cape  Vteblen's 
searching  observations.  The  increased  ex  ense  required  to  maintain  a chi  d 
in  terms  of  conspicuous  consu  ption  acta  as  a check  on  the  birth  rate. 

Those  with  the  most  wealth  or  even  those  with  intense  lei 9ure-clasa  aspira- 
tions and  emulative  desires  muet  limit  the  numler  of  their  we  a 1th -bearing 
offspring.  Humorously  and  tragically,  carried  to  its  extreme,  this  obser- 
vation points  to  sabotage  in  the  creation  of  new  human  life  itself. 

A recent  movement  within  " pseudo c racy " has  been  thnt  of  emancipation  of 

«o-en.  Veblen  considers  t is  combination  of  "blind  and  incoherent  efforts 

, o 

to  rehabilitate  t e woman's  pre-glacial  standing."  "She  is  petted  by  her 

5 

husband,  the  most  devoted  and  hardworking  husband  in  the  vorld."'  Such  a 
movement  has  only  accompanied  an  intensified  ^nd  crystalized  individual! am. 
The  woman  remains  3till  subservient  to  higher  rowers. 

An  application  of  Veblenism  to  the  average  American  family  may  be 

1 Veblen,  T.E.,  Theory  of  The  Lei  sure  Class,  p 132 

2 Ibid.,  p 556 
5 Ibid.,  p 557 
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Interesting.  The  husband  competes  for  a hi;  her  and  higher  salary.  The 
wife,  doinp  as  much  of  the  drudgery  in  the  home  as  she  can  stand  physically, 
and  buying  with  as  rigid  a savings  as  possible,  consolidates  the  predatory 
gains  of  the  husland  for  family  interests,  fome,  when  they  enter  the  uppt  r 
classes,  delegate  their  «or*r  to  maids,  chauffeurs,  and  other  modern  slaves. 
Those  losing  in  the  strife,  slide  down  into  the  proletariat  group  where  both 
male  and  female  are  in  the  exploited  ranks.  If  these  can  learn  to  cooperate 
there  is  a basis  for  a new  type  of  classless  society. 

In  America,  then,  women  appear  to  be  in  a degraded  position.  Beauty 
and  womanliness  are  prostituted  to  the  cultural-economic  pattern.  They  de- 
sign their  education,  appearances,  and  actions  to  attract  the  wealthiest 
male.  Granting  the  element  of  altruism  in  desire  for  security  to  offspring, 
selfishness  and  shortsightedness  rem  ins.  By  the  very  nature  of  her  design 
and  choice,  she  is  inviting  the  male  to  be  most  ferocious  and  warlike  or  to 
serve  more  baeely,  bigger  powers.  Women  have  sold  their  endowment  by 
offering  sex  attractiveness  for  individual!  tic  security.  Emanci ration  of 
women  takes  on  a new  pur; ose  when  it  denotes  a chan  re  in  social  organization 
wherein  men  and  women,  side  by  side,  plan  for  a productive  economy  which 
has  no  leisure  class.  At  present,  however,  woman  plays  a leading  role  in 


Rule  by  Teeudocracy* 
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3»  The  Priestly  Class  in  ^sendocracy * . 

In  a society  where  the  provisions  of  surplus-value  tend  to  be  both 
chief  occupations  and  rulers,  the  priestly  class  has  a unicue  significance. 
Similar  to  the  women,  the  priests  are  in  the  evolutionary  pattern  servants. 
"In  economic  theory,  the  priest  ia  a body  servant,  constructively  in 
attendance  upon  the  person  of  the  divinity  whose  livery  he  wears. Even 
the  dress  of  the  priest  is  womanly  in  keeping  with  his  rimary  position  of 
servitude  alang  with  the  women. 

In  contem  orary  economy  the  priest  represents  vie  rious  leisure.  Even 
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the  theological  superstructure  of  saints  and  angels  Is  in  this  light  a 
magnificat!  >n  of  vicarious  leisure.  The  priest  must  neither  do  work  nor 
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meddle  in  the  matters  of  everyd  y living.  If  he  does  interest  himself  in 
personal  pr^ble^e,  they  must  be  of  a nature  curable  by  therapeutic  adjust- 
ment not  involving  a change  of  the  environment  or  leisure-class  economy. 

The  priest  or  minister  should  not  appear  too  healthy.  *They  are  a servant 

class,  although,  being  servants  of  a very  exalted  master,  they  rank  high  in 

4 

the  social  scale  by  virtue  of  this  bor  owed  light.  ' Carrying  this  to  the 
extreme,  the  inference  is  made  that  the  priest  stresses  self-sacrifice  and 
non-resistance  as  worthy  of  emulation  so  th  t the  leisure  clasr  is  rendered 
all  the  more  powerful. 

The  never -working  prie  tly  group  has  technical  significance.  They  must 
keep  the  leisure-class  ideal  constantly  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  laity,  even 
to  thp  extent  of  foregoing  material  gain  or  thinking  of  temporal  matters. 

1.  Veblen,  T.B.,  Theory  of  The  I.ei sure  Class,  p 133 

2.  Of.  Ibid.,  p ?17 

3.  Cf.  Ibid.,  pr  315-316 

4.  Ibid.,  p 312 
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The  -sinister  beco  es  a sort  of  "totem*  of  loafing,  freeing  the  worker 
temporarily  from  labor.  The  laymen  receive  a Sunday  filled  with  a "hope1 
for  leisure  which  is  su  posed  to  last  throughout  the  seek,  per  lit  ing  each 
to  work  well  opiated,  thereby  serving  the  leisure  classes,  whose  positions 
each  layman  do  ires  sometime  to  fill.  In  short,  an  unintelligent  priest- 
hood ie  an  opiate. 

Veblen's  observation,  though  severe,  seems  just,  A sterile  priestly 
message  needs  the  antidote  of  a virile,  dynamic  social  prophecy  and 
challenge,  dedicated  to  the  elimination  of  the  leisure-class  form  of 
society.  Veblen’s  ty  e of  priesthood,  piping  an  e cape  theology  or 
bringing  mere  personal  adjustment  and  inspiration  in  spite  of  things  as  they 
are,  does  seem  to  be  the  enemy  of  a classless  society  which  is  the  ultimate 
Christian  ideal.  It  appears  incumbent  upon  the  reacher  to  avoid  perpetua- 
ting the  evils  of  a leisure  cjeea  system  by  helping  the  ’’Chri stian*  to  turn 
"Coo:  eralor"  or  communist  in  the  best  sense  of  the  ? ord,  and  the  Communist 
or  even  the  pro-ca-.italiat  to  be  Chri  tian«  A docile,  slaving  priest  is 
the  worst  enemy  of  the  common  people  horn  he  desire  in  his  ignorance  to 
serve.  If  he  merely  inspires  all  men  to  a type  of  life  of  vicarious  leisure 
to  which  they  rise  raomentari ly  and  imaginatively  out  of  the  agony  of  their 
labors,  his  rel  gion  has  been  indeed  a mere  opiate. 

The  uninue  ideal  in  the  ministry,  derived  from  Veblen's  criticism,  is 
this,  that  it  shall  be  devoted  to  helping  the  individual  antidote  hedonism 
and  selfishness  in  h^s  own  life  by  finding  a uni  ue  God-control  of  will  and 
emotions.  Then  by  living  stably  according  to  Christian  morality,  ve  can 
counteract  this  entire  "rule  by  pseudocracy " . Along  with  this  personal 
ministry  goes  a social  message  dedicatedto  the  removal  of  '’rule  by  cor- 


, 


pocraev*  end  to  the  e st ah li absent  of  the  VeHen  creative  society  or  'forxian 
classless  society. 


4.  Veblenfs  Treatment  of  Chri sti -n  Kthi cs 

Veblen  makes  normative  in  Christianity  non-real  stance  and  brotherly 
love,  considering  them  "intrinsic  to  the  Christian  spirit"  and  "competent 
martcs  of  identification".  He  writes: 

"With  the  exclusion  or  final  obsolescence  of  either  of  these,  the 
cult  would  no  longer  be  Christian  in  the  current  acce  tation  of  the 
termi  though  much  else,  chiefly  not  of  an  ethical  character,  would 
have  to  be  added  to  mare  up  a possibly  complete  characterisation 
of  the  Christian  syetem,  se,  e.g.,  monotheism,  sin  and  atonement, 
eschatological  retribution,  and  the  like.  But  the  two  principles 
named  bear  immediately  on  the  morals  of  Christianity;  they  are 
indeed  the  spiritual  capital  with  which  the  Christian  movement 
started  out,  and  they  are  still  the  characteristics  b'  force  of 
which  it  survives.** 

Non-resistance  he  considers  original  in  Christianity,  although  he  sugrests 

that  the  frame  of  mind  resulting  from  Roman  tyranny  brought  it  forth.  "The 

pride  of  caste  and  all  the  principle  of  differential  dignity  and  honor  fell 

away,  and  left  mankind  naked  and  unashamed  and  free  to  follow  the  promptings 

of  hereditary  savage  human  nature  which  make  for  fellowship  and  Christian 
2 

charity."  Note  how  thie  parallels  in  ethics  the  id-al  of  "instinct  of 
workmanship*  which  seems  to  underly  the  inevitability  of  economic  progress 

1.  ' rdzrooni , Teon,  Essays  ~>n  Our  Changing  Order,  p 204 


in  both  Marxian  and  Yetlen  theories* 


He  observes  that  "it  *ag  the  subject  populace  rather  than  the  master 
classes  that  took  kindly  to  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,"'  and  that  in 
Scandinavian  and  British  countries,  where  there  is  greater  freedom,  this 
principle  is  not  firm-rooted.  Of  contemporary  life  he  connents:  The  morality 
of  the  upper  cles  is  in  a less  degree  the  morality  of  noncoercive  control 
and  kindly  tutelage,  whi  ch  are  in  no  degree  distinctive  traits  of  Chris- 
tianity as  contrasted  with  the  other  great  religious  systems. It  is 
observed  that  without  the  necessary  conditions  of  extreme  suffering  and 
exploitation,  the  unique  ethic  of  non-resistance  does  not  come  into  full 
play.  At  prer  nt,  until  such  a tine  cones,  the  uni  rue  Christian  ethic  of 
non-resistance  goes  undevelo  ed.  Veblen* a thesis  seems  to  have  a deeper 
anthro  ological  ha  is  than  the  Marxian  production  of  hatred  by  suppression. 
Marxian  class  unification  against  higher  powers,  however,  as  a cooperation 
without  hatred,  does  3prear  to  be  a unique  form  of  socil  non-resistance 
ap  lied  to  modern  technology.  The  solidity  of  consumers  * cooperatives  and 
comrany  and  trade  unions  is  of  the  nature  of  non-resistance  in  the  socio- 
economic field  compared  to  an  Individual  morality  in  the  field  of  conduct. 

Concerning  business  ethics  in  the  handicrafts  and  petty  trades  period, 
Veblen  observes  that  Christian  brotherhood  parallels  the  principle  of 
natural  rights  there  involved.  Put  with  the  development  of  technology  and 
since  "business  has  taken  on  the  character  of  an  impersonal,  disras  ionate, 
not  to  say  graceless,  investment  for  profit... the  natural  right  of  pecuniary 

5 

discretion. • .is  out  of  touch  with  the  impulsive  bias  of  brotherly  love." 

1.  Ardzrooni , Leon,  Essays  on  our  Changing  Order,  p 20£ 

2.  Ibid.,  p International  Journal  of  Ethics,  20  (1910):  135 

3*  Veblen,  T.P.,  "Christian  Morale  and  The  Competitive  System", 
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Veblen  is*  on  the  whole,  pessimistic  about  Christian  morality  embodied 

in  the  ideals  of  ''Chri stendom* . Fairrlay  he  considers  to  be  nearest  to  the 

1 

Golden  Rule  that  a pecuniary  civilization  can  sp  roach.  Submission  to  ir- 
responsible authority  fitted  easier  in  a medieval  culture,  while  mutual  euc- 
cor  or  brotherly  love  seems  to  fit  somewhat  in  the  modern  pecuniary  syrtem. 
Brotherly  love  he  considers  best  represented  now  by  a thrifty  charity  or  a 

negative  principle  of  fair  play*  He  considers  "humility,  renunciation,  ab- 

o 

negation,  or  non-resistance **"  out  of  the  moral  scheme  of  Christendom  be- 
cause barehanded  despotism  and  servile  helplessness  are  not  immediately 
present.  Man  fares  better  without  using  Christian  principles  in  a cap- 
italist system.  Veblen  states: 

"Freedom  from  scruple,  from  sympathy,  honesty  and  regard  for 
life  may  within  fairly  wide  limits  he  said  to  further  the  success 

of  the  individual  in  the  predatory  culture The  individual 

fare 8 better  under  the  regime  of  competition  in  proportion  as  he 
has  less  of  these  gifts.*" 

Veblen,  although  his  stem  realism  sounds  rather  discouraging,  does  predict 
the  gradual  victory  of  Christian  brotherhood  over  the  pecuniary  morals  of 
competitive  business* 

Beyond  Veblen' s sociological  treatment  of  Christian  ethice  and  the 
competitive  pystem  it  seems  that  there  must  come  a unique  application  of 
non-resistance  and  love  to  modern  technology.  Kagawa  of  Japan  has 
attempted  this.  America  aw  its  an  application  eclipsing  farxlsm  and 
Veblenism  to  meet  the  rarical  needs  of  a machine  age.  Veblen's  examination 

1.  Of*  Ardzrooni,  Leon,  Es.  ays  on  Our  Changing  Order,  p 208 

2.  Ibid.,  p 213 

5*  Veblen,  T.E.,  Theory  of  The  tei sure  Class,  p 223 


haa  only  reveled  mhe  subordination  of  Christian  ethics  to  leisure-class 
ideals.  There  is  needed  a ns*  synthesis.  Meanwhile  Christian  morality 
regains  subservient  to  "pseud oc racy * • 

5.  Education  In  a_  Lei  pure -Clegg  Society 

Tt  is  difficult  to  discover  the  essence  of  Veblen*s  views  on  education. 
The  Higher  Lea  mi  nr  in  'V’serlca  spears  to  be  colored  >y  his  disagreeable 
experiences  /.it h the  various  universities  and  is  notably  verbose  and  in- 
direct in  its  style.  Exactly  how  far  he  wants  the  utilitarian  ideal  to 
permeate  the  educational  system  is  hard  to  estimate.  Unfortunately,  he 
appears  to  have  negated  the  spiritual  and  cultural  advantages  in  a liberal- 
arts  education.  Nevertheless,  he  considers  the  snail  denoml national  college 
ideal.  His  thesis  seems  to  be  that  higher  learning  or  graduate-school  work 
is  of  two  types,  the  utilitarian  and  the  no  -utilitarian.  In  the  graduate 
school  he  favors  the  strictly  utilitarian  as  against  the  qua  si -utilitarian 
research  in  9uch  to  ics  as  history  of  juri sprudence , comparative  psychology, 
methods  of  splitting  an  atom,  construction  of  snowflakes,  habits  of  worms, 
and  the  line.  although  it  i9  impossible  to  infer  from  Veblen’s  n rks  an 
ideal  educational  system,  his  epigrammatic  an  'lveis  does  make  a contribu- 
tion to  con ten-  orary  problems  in  education. 

Chief  lei sure-clssa  imitators,  says  ?eblen,  are  the  priestly  class  and 
the  scholars.  Of  the  latter  he  writes  that  "there  is  no  class  in  the 
community  that  spends  a larger  proportion  of  its  sustance  in  conspicuous 

waste  than  these."'*  learning  is  largely  a "by-product  of  the  priestly 

o 

vicarious  leisure  class."  Academic  gowns,  pins,  end  swards  com  care 

1.  Veblen,  T.f.,  Theory  of  The  Leisure  Class,  p llA 

2.  Ibid.,  p 5*7 


favorably  with  the  priestly  garb  or  the  laekey*s  brass  Vuttons.  Those  in 
academic  circles,  humorously  and  innocently,  decorate  themselves  for  a 
unique  mental  ability  enabling  theo  to  serve  their  financial  masters  com- 
pletely, in  that  they  nobly  represent  vicarious  leisure  and  reputable 

waste  • 

The  special  stock  and  trade  in  higher  education  is  esoteric  knowledge. 
That  i 8 , the  knowledge  is  useless  so  far  as  aiding  the  normal  processes  of 
life  is  concerned.  Observe  Veblen*  8 comments? 

"...the  volume  of  w :>rk  done  is  large  and  of  substantial  value, 
but  it  rune  chiefly  on  compilation  of  details  and  on  the  scrutiny 
and  interpretation  of  these  details  with  a view  to  their  con- 
formity with  the  approved  generalizations  of  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, - generalizations  that  had  time  to  grow  into  aphoristic 
commonplaces  at  a date  before  the  paeaing  generation  of  business- 
men attained  their  majority."* 

He  makes  a damaping  criticism  of  institutions,  calling  them  "products  of  a 
past  process,  adapted  to  past  circumstance s,  and  never  in  full  accord  with 
the  requirements  of  the  present.  Ap  lying  this  to  the  educational  system 
under  capitalism  he  observes? 

"They  have  taken  an  attitude  of  depreciation  toward  all  innova- 
tions. As  a general  rule  a new  point  of  view  or  a new  formula- 
tion has  been  counterbalanced  and  taken  up  within  the  schools 

only  after  these  new  things  have  made  their  wiy  outside  of  the 

2 

schools . " 

1.  Veblen,  T.B.,  The  Higher  Learning  in  America,  p 133 
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although  his  accusations  are  severe,  they  are,  even  in  the  contemporary 
university  system,  ruite  applicable.  It  i9  easy  to  observe  the  presence  of 
quantity  in  curriculum,  and  of  the  impractical  and  esoteric  in  course  con- 
tent. The  professors  by  habit  of  mind  tend  to  remain  out  of  touch  with  the 
practical  affairs  of  life.  In  addition,  the  powers  that  control  dictate 
their  fidelity  to  the  status  tuo.  Poth  by  cramming  the  student  mind  with 
the  esoteric  details  of  the  course,  so  as  to  keep  him  from  thiokine  about 
the  socio-e  onomic  aspects  of  all  rroblems,  ^nd  by  making  all  those  details 
contribute  to  acce;ted  yrinciplea  in  each  course,  does  the  professor  trans- 
mit this  "control  >y  corpocracy*  through  himself  to  his  student. 

Veblen  seems  to  be  saying  that  higher  learning  is  a leisure-class  pro- 
jection into  culture,  ensiling  those  who  have  the  leisure  to  find  scholarly 
ways  of  employing  it  or  to  teach  thoee  below  the  leisure  class  not  to  be 
happy  without  some  of  the  cultural  desserts  and  "rare  bits11  of  the  leisure- 
class  higher  learning.  The  leieure-claes  yearnings  cause  the  individual  to 
bear  much  exploitation  that  he  may  "feast  with  the  gods"  in  the  realms  of 
literature,  culture,  sports,  and  emulative  activity  in  general.  If  he  is 
unusually  brilliant,  a student  may  imitate  his  master  and  devote  his  life  to 
professional  vicarious  leisure.  Such  is  the  logical  implication  of  Veblen*s 
teaching.  The  realm  of  education,  similar  to  th  t of  the  church,  '©comes  in 
its  worst  aspects  a mere  embodiment  of  leieure. 

Although  Veblen’ s comments  on  university  executives  aay  be  shaded  by 
his  own  unfortunate  experiences  on  various  faculties,  they  are  nevertheless 
true  to  his  forn  and  ruite  interesting.  He  notes  that  there  has  been  a 
change  from  executive  control  by  priest  or  minister  to  control  by  the 
captains  of  industry. * 

1.  Gf.  Veblen,  T.F.,  Theory  of  The  Lei  sure  Cla83 
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Whether  the  clergy  did  not  prove  powerful  enough  to  divert  community  wealth 
into  endowments  and  salaries  for  ita  academic  flocc  or  whether  this  same 
clergy  tended  to  lead  the  se  ainarieo  of  higher  learning  too  scientifically 
and  socially  inatead  of  esotsrically,  Vehlen  does  not  state  precisely. 

Rather  humorously  he  describes  the  work  of  a "captain  of  erudition*,  a 
running  companion  to  the  "captain  of  industry*: 

"Within  the  lsrt  few  years  one  of  the  more  illustrious  and  fluent 
of  the  "captains  of  erudition"  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  having  a 
trusted  locum  tenens  appointed  to  take  over  the  functions  of  the 
hone  office  for  a term  of  years,  while  the  captain  himself  "takes 
the  road*  - on  an  appreciably  augmented  salary  - to  sreak  his 

mind  eloquently  on  many  topics". ..  .or  occasionally  to  deliver  a 

1 

"homily  on  one  of  the  staple  Christian  virtues." 

The  inference  from  ?eblen*s  commentr  seems  to  he  this,  that  academic 
institutions  have  ridden  along  on  the  froth  above  an  advancing  tide  of 
capitalism,  "aturslly  the  docile,  well  meaning  mini  ster*-  and  middle-class 
professional  men  were  trustees.  Now  th~t  earitniisn* 8 rinsncial  supply  tide 
lowers,  the  arasitic  academic  groups  seek  protection  *mong  soft-hearted 
members  of  the  leisure  class,  embodied  in  the  captains  of  industry,  largely 
reactionary,  or  trustee  groups.  Although  this  may  be  severe,  something  of 
this  nature  has  occurred.  Somehow  he  seems  to  be  saying  that  American 
higher  education  is  a huge,  precarious,  rotted  framework  needing  collarse 
or  reorganization.  As  university  officials  now  beg  industrialists  for 
millions  in  endowments,  it  occurs  that  more  than  money  from  the  industrial 
processes,  the  schools  need  a frank  invitation  for  some  of  the  professors 


1.  Veblen,  T.E.,  Higher  Learning  in  America,  p 256 


and  students  to  come  and  work  in  the  fsctoriee.  Veblen*9  analysis  seems  to 
warrant  at  least  a partial  removal  of  economic  surplus-va  lues  represented 
in  higher  learning. 

The  es  ence  of  the  problem  as  phraped  by  Veblen  lies  in  "the  Incursion 

1 

of  business  princi  les  into  the  affairs  of  learning.0  Just  as  the  in- 
dustrial processes  are  governed  by  a pecuniary  business  and  finance  system, 
education,  supposedly  scientific,  is  governed  by  the  business  or  rredatory 
element*  In  Higher  Learning  in  America,  Veblen  summarizes  the  inner  trend 
in  education.2 

1.  There  is  a 0 business like  administration  of  the  scholastic  regime,0 
or  rather  a bureaucratic  organization  and  system  of  scho’astic 
accountancy,  necessary  for  the  "adequate  control  of  immature  and 

reluctant  students coercive  control  and  standardization  of 

tasks  has  unavoidably  given  the  schools  something  of  the  character 
of  a penal  settlement • 9 

2.  The  syrtem  has  become  highly  impersonal,  under  a "pattern  of 
shrewd  management  itnilar  to  that  whereby  a lar<Te  concern  makes 

money to  produce  on  a piece-rate  plan,  rated,  bought  and  sold 

by  standard  unite,  measured,  counted  and  reduced  to  stable  equi- 
valence by  impersonal,  mechanical  tests." 

5.  Faculty  members  become  bearers  of  the  banners  and  bauble?  of 

leisure.  "Further  cualificationa  reouisite  In  the  members  of  the 
academic  staff  will  be  such  as  make  for  vendibilitv,  volubility, 
tactful  effrontery,  conspicuous  conformity  to  the  popular  taste 
in  all  matters  of  opinion,  usage  end  conventions." 

4.  Executives  have  become  procurers  of  funds  in  a sort  of  "competitive 
1.  Veblen,  T.E.,  Higher  Learning  in  Imerio",  p 219 


ss  lesman6v  ip  awonr  the  universities*,  ott,em>- tinp  to  cspitMIre  on 
notoriety,  prestige,  end  outward  appearances.  Although  here  again 
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hie  description  is  largely  caricature,  it  points  to  what  the 
universities  tend  to  become  under  the  present  repine. 

The  net  result  of  this  trend  is  not  exactly  pleasing  according  to 
Ve blent 

*r'.t  the  some  tine,  such  increased  enrollment  as  cone 6 of  this 
competitive  aslesmanshi r among  the  universities  is  made  up  almost 
wholly  of  wasters,  accessions  from  the  genteel  and  snorting  clashes 
who  se-k  the  university  as  a means  of  respectal  ility  and  dissipa- 
tion, and  who  serve  the  advancement  of  higher  learning  only  ss 
fire,  flood  and  pestilence  serve  the  needs  of  the  husbandman. ** 

The  body  of  students  bring  a barbarian  temperament  expressed  through  sports, 
clannish  fraternities,  and  endless  activities  which  ^re  models  of  a leisure- 
class  culture.  Mwmhers  of  all  economic  classes  may,  once  enrolled,  revel  in 
this  comfortable  by-rroduct  of  predatory  wealth,  missing  the  essentially 
social  and  scientific  pur  osos  for  which  the  institution  should  stand. 

The  worthwhile  ideals  of  higher  learning  Veblen  does  not  outline  as 
clearly  as  he  arrays  for  our  inspection  the  evils  of  a business-ruled  school 
system.  4s  in  t^e  conflict  of  management  in  industrial  processes,  he  sees 
in  education  the  is^ue  of  the  claims  of  science  and  ^cholarshir  v rsus  those 
of  business  principles  and  pecuniary  gain.  With  Ms  socio-economic  ideal  of 
improving  the  industrial  processes  of  the  community,  Veblen  vould  eliminate 
the  esoteric  or  imprsctical  as  embodied  in  the  classical  lore  or  in  the 

1.  Veblen,  T.P.,  Higher  learning  in  America 

2»  Of.,  Veblen,  T.E.,  Theory  of  The  Leisure  Class,  p *32 
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humanities.  He  observes  that  the  schools  of  commerce  train  salesmen, 

brokers,  etc-  to  become  not  community-minded  but  mere  parasites  on  the 

business  side  of  American  economy.  Nor  do  the  technologists  learn  the 

social  implications  and  ultimate  poesibi lities  of  their  equipment.  "The 

technologist  aprreciatts  what  is  mechanically  serviceable;  the  professional 

man,  as  for  instance,  the  lawyer,  appreciates  what  promises  pecuniary  gain; 

and  the  two  unite  with  the  business  ~^an  at  large  in  repudiating  whtever 

1 

does  not  loDk  directly  to  such  a utilitarian  outcome." 

In  any  given  field  the  subject  matter  needs  to  be  definitely  applied  to 
human  problems  and  especially  the  industrial  processes  from  which  useful 
articles  are  obtained.  The  way  we  make  our  living  from  industrial  processes 
seems  to  be  the  essential  basis  for  all  human  problems.  Real  education  in 
terms  of  science  and  scholarship  is  separate  from  the  advertising  and 
notoriety-getting  in  which  the  university  executives  must  participate. 

Once  the  “big-business"  machine  is  appealed  to,  there  is  involved  a subtle 
leisure-clas  rule.  Honest,  objective  research  in  the  social  field,  in- 
volving acute  socio-economic  problems  brings  accusations  of  American  capi- 
talist culture  whic1"  oppose  the  very  basic  leisure-clase  economy.  Higher 
learning  for  the  good  of  mankind  tends  to  become  sterilized  by  the  nature 
of  it a own  administrative  machinery. 

Vetlen  paints  a black  future  for  educational  institutions: 

"Meantime,  that  which  is  eating  the  heart  out  of  tve  'Imerican 
seminaries  of  higher  learning  should  in  due  course  also  work  out 
the  like  sterilizati  ns  in  the  universities  of  Europe,  as  fast 
as  and  as  far  as  these  other  countries  also  come  fully  into  line 

with  the  same  pecuniary  ideals  that  are  making  the  outcome  in 

1.  Veblen,  T.B.,  Higher  Le  rning  in  America,  p JO 

2.  Ibid.,  pp  274-275 
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America . * 

He  makes  two  recommendations.  One  is  that  there  be  established  an 
international  university,  *...a  freely  endowed  central  establishment  where 
teachers  and  students  of  all  nationalities,  including  Americans  with  the 

rest,  may  pursue  their  chosen  work  as  guests  of  the  American  academic  cow- 

1 

rnunity  at  large."  The  other  ia  more  radical,  namely,  that  the  presidents 

and  governing  boards  of  our  universities  be  abolished.  They  are 

resconsible  for  the  tie  to  vested  interests.  Their  work  is  really  done  by 

a clerical  force  within  the  university.  He  advises  direct,  de -ocratic 

control  by  the  faculties.  His  arguments  are  as  follows: 

"Anything  short  of  this  heroic  remedy  is  bound  to  fail,  because 

the  evils  sought  to  be  remedied  are  inherent  in  these  organa  and 

intrinsic  to  their  functioning. . .On  the  dissolution  of  the  trust, 

the  underlying  academic  units  would  return  to  that  a cient 

footing  of  small  scale  parcel  tent  and  per  onal  com.iunion  between 

teacher  and  student  that  once  made  the  American  college,  with  all 

its  handicap  of  poverty,  chauvinism  and  denominat ; onal  bias,  one 

2 

of  the  most  effective  agencies  of  scholarship  in  Christendom." 
Faculty  members,  he  advises,  should  mange  their  own  university  affairs, 
determine  educaiionnl  policies,  unhampered  by  the  "trust-like  coalition 

5 

in  which  they  are  now  held." 

There  seems  to  be  more  truth  than  fiction  in  his  criticism  of 
American  education.  A power  much  stronger  than  the  sir,le,  creative  ideal 


1.  Veblen,  T’.B*,  Higher  Learning  In  America,  p 54 

2.  Ibid.,  p 276 
5.  Ibid.,  p 231 


of  education  or  e riuco  'denoting  a leading  out  of  creative  intelligence 
through  knowledge,  9eeree  to  rule.  The  technique  of  the  cor  oration,  the 
mood  of  an  invidious  cu1ture,  and  t*s  h bit  of  reputable  waste,  govern  the 
student,  the  professor,  and  the  educational  aysten. 


6«  War  and  Peace 


For  Veblen,  war  is  but  the  outgrowth  of  warlike  conditions  in  peace- 
time, or,  peace  ia  but  an  intermission  of  preparation  for  war.  Causes  of 
war  arise  out  of  the  competitive  nature  of  pence.  The  call  to  war  by  the 
national  authorities  subservient  to  the  leisure  classes  is  only  a 
transition  from  the  warlike  state  of  the  public  mind  into  active  partici- 
pation. Pressure  for  war  before  this  decision  comes  has  been  made  by  the 
leisure  class  through  press,  pulpit,  classroom,  and  promises  of  prosperity 
in  general.  The  position  of  the  government,  he  reaarks,  has  the  following 
historic  basis:  "By  lineal  descent  the  governmental  establishment  and  the 

powers  with  which  they  are  vested,  in  all  the  Christian  nations,  are 

derived  from  the  feudal  establishments  of  the  Middle  Ages;  which,  in  turn, 

1 

are  of  a predatory  origin  and  of  an  irresponsible  character.”  Of 
attempted  contrasts  between  democracy  and  monarchy  Veblen  says  that  the 
"contrast  so  indicated  is  a contrast  of  divergent  variants,  rather  than 
of  opposites." 

Certain  a: peals  are  made  to  stir  the  population  into  "warlike 

adventure*.  One  is  the  protection  of  the  nation's  material  interests,  real 

or  fanciful.  Another  is  the  appeal  to  vindicate  national  honor.  The  third 

he  Hats  as  the  "advancement  and  perpetuation  of  the  nation's  culture*  or 

2 

■its  habitual  scheme  of  use  and  wont".  The  latter  point  ia  really  a 
part  of  the  first  appeal  with  emphasis  on  the  point  "fanciful".  Threatened 
national  trade  or  possible  increase  in  territory  ie  construed  to  be  of 
great  concern  in  the  worker's  standard  of  living,  deceiving  neither  in 
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peace  nor  in  rir  his  dues  in  high,  re  1 wages,  the  cordon  ’an  is  induced  to 
carry  >n  the  war  to  preserve  the  "scheme  of  use  and  wont”  which  cares  for 
his  family  so  neagerly  in  peacetime.  War  nay  become  also  an  escape  from 
depression.  To  paint  over  the  economic  bare  spot  of  depression  cooes  the 
coat  of  war  profits  or  promised  higher  wages  due  to  war  boon.  The  eye  or 
imagination  is  pleased,  at  the  expense  of  the  well-filled  stomach  and 
practical  necessities  which  might  conceivably  accompany  a rise  in  real 
wage  b • 

Concerning  the  Ttor Id  War  and  the  worker,  he  says  that  "the  common  man 

has  come  into  the  case  only  as  raw  material  of  business  traffic.**  *The 

common  man  has  won  the  war  and  lost  hie  livelihood.*  He  refers  to  the 

workers  aa  the  people  "who  have  come  through  the  war  and  have  made  the 

2 

world  safe  for  the  business  of  the  v eted  interests. " 

w 

Veblei  considers  patriotism  but  a *rosv  haze  of  notional  ae  irations.^ 

The  implication  is  that  the  guise  of  patriotism  asvists  a li  ited  number  of 

per  ons  in  their  predatory  act  of  rrofiteeriog  throughout  industry.  It 

behooves  the  common  man  to  plan  for  what  authorities  consider  to  be  the 

next  war.  His  plan  my  be  in  the  nature  of  an  organization  for  control  of 

indu  try  with  the  ideal  of  economic  internet'  onn1  i sm  and  world  peace. 

Leisure-class  industrial  control  thrives  under  nationalism  and  its  Dhobias. 

Patriotism  seeos  to  merely  aggravate  the  nature  of  our  economic  ch  os  and 

permits  business  to  continue  its  ravenous  activities- 

The  mechanics  of  a price  system  with  sole  goal  of  profits  is  well 

illustrated  by  the  functioning  of  the  Amer  can  business  m chine  after  the 

1.  Veblen,  T-E-,  The  Nature  of  Peace,  p 156 

2*  Veblen,  1 .P . , Ihe  hngineera  and  The  Price  System,  p 12 

5*  Veblen,  T.B.,  The  Nature  of  Peace,  p 67™" 
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for  Id  War.  A profit-orased  business  was  unable  to  function  smoothly  in 
immediate  poat-w  .r  years,  where  there  was  wide  need  fir  fo:d,  clothing, 
shelter  and  fuel.  Layoffs  and  increasing  unemployment  accompanied 
demobilization  of  troops.  Fositione  'n  industries  designed  to  surply  human 
needs,  industries  for  wJvch  the  workers  had  risked  their  lives,  were  not 
available.  Veblen  relates: 

"Put  for  reasons  of  business  extedience  it  is  impossible  to  let 

these  idle  plants  and  idle  workmen  to  go  wor<  - that  i s to  s?y, 

for  reasons  of  insufficient  profit  to  t'e  business  men  interested, 

or  in  other  words,  for  the  reasons  of  insufficient  income  to  the 

vested  interests  which  control  the  stable  industries  and  so 

regulate  the  output  of  products."  The  ruling  rowers  consider  it 

"do  fitful  whether  an  increased  production,  such  as  to  employ  more 

workmen  and  supply  the  goods  needed  by  the  community  would  result 

in  an  increased  net  aggregate  income  for  t^e  verted  interests 

which  control  these  industries.  \ reemnalle  profit  always  means, 

2 

in  effect,  the  largest  obtainable  profit." 

In  the  stress  of  immediate  port-w^r  years,  the  ceritali  t finance  system  was 
unable  to  ca  e for  the  very  men  who  had  fought  or  worked  to  preserve  it. 

A power  stronger  than  government  appears  to  be  ruling  the  industrial 
processes  during  both  war  and  peace.  ^ar  i8  only  a disturbance  whereby 
business  takes  a new  and  firmer  grin  on  industry.  The  rule  and  conflict  is 
a precarious  one.  It  is  dangerous  to  the  leisure  class  who  may  be  thrown 
out  of  the  saddle  of  power.  It  is  dangerous  to  the  masses  who  find  it  more 

1.  Cf • Veblen,  T -B. , The  Engineers  and  the  Price  System,  p 12 

2.  Ibid.,  p 12 
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and  nore  difficult  to  buy  the  necessities  of  life.  This  unique  government 
by  business  classes  has  on  one  side  the  problem  of  sabotage  and  curtail- 
ment of  production,  and  on  the  other,  danger  of  popular  disturbance  when 
the  whole  system  becomes  unbearable.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  conflict 
of  peace,  differing  only  in  degree  and  intensity  from  that  of  war. 

In  the  post-war  years  he  predicted  for  America  a precarious  and 

uncertain  future.  Concerning  the  sale  of  machine  guns  to  cor;  orations 

reported  in  the  papers  at  that  time  he  comments,  "Businesn  enterprise 

being  the  palladium  of  the  Republic,  it  ia  right  to  take  any  necessary 

measures  for  its  safeguardinr . Price  is  the  essence  of  the  case,  whereas 

1 

livelihood  is  not."  The  same  system  of  profits  which  carried  industry 
through  the  war  has  grossly  mismanaged  the  same  industries  in  the  following 
ten  years  to  the  extent  that  the  chaotic  situation  predicted  by  Veblen  has 
arrived.  Even  n ti unal  attempts  to  pr  serve  the  price,  credit,  and  profit 
systems  have  had  questionable  and, to  many,  objectionable  re  ulte.  The 
chronic  chaos  of  peace  awaits  only  a feverish  outbreak  into  wr. 


1.  Veblen,  T.B»,  Engineers  and  The  Price  System,  p 17 
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PART  III 

A Constructive  Elements  in  Veblen’ s Teachings 

1 • Economic  Control  by  Engineers  Empowered  by  orkers 

1 

Similar  to  the  proposal  of  Technocracy  is  Veblen's  ideal  of  control 
of  investment,  production,  end  distribution  by  engineers.  Although  no 
attempt  will  be  mace  to  co  pare  the  ideas  in  Veblen’s  The  Engineers  and 
The  1 rice  System  with  thoye  of  the  t chnocrats,  it  is  significant  that 
Technocracy  followed  the  pioneer  work  in  philosophy,  economics,  end 
sociology  of  Veblen,  Dewey,  and  others.  Veblen  comments  on  the  ability  of 
the  engineers  to  manage  efficiently  where  present  business  methods  have 
brought  only  depression* 

’’The  echanical  processes  here  engaged  (in  modern  technology)  are 
calculable,  measurable,  and  contain  no  mysterious  element  of 
providential  ambiguity.  In  proportion  as  they  work  to  the  best 
effect,  they  are  capable  of  theoretical  sta  ement,  not  merely 
approachable  by  rule  of  thumb.  The  designing  engineer  takes  hie 
meacures  on  the  basis  of  ascertained  quantitative  fact. ...He  will 
be  proficient  in  his  craft  in  much  the  s me  degree  in  which  he  is 
master  of  the  mat  er-of-fact  logic  involved  in  mechanical 

2 

processes  of  pressure,  velocity,  displacement  and  the  like.* 

To  the  technicians  Veblen’s  suggestion  is  a challenge.  It  may  be  that  they 
will  have  to  turn  from  higher  powers,  af  iliate  with  the  masses  of  the 
workers,  and  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  social  distribution  of 
their  products,  for  the  elimination  of  unemployment,  and  for  national 

1.  See  bibliography  for  list  of  books  on  Technocracy 

2.  Veblen,  T.E.,  Instinct  of  Workmanship,  p 11 
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industrial  planning  inate >d  of  the  present  dangerous  inner-  1 ant  efficiency 
at  the  expense  and  disregard  of  all  other  industry.  The  ind  of  the 
engineer  may  be  used  in  th  area  of  social  management  to  displace  the 
present  anti-social  planning  of  industry. 

eblenism  contains  also  a revolutionary  concept  not  present  in 
'iechnocracy*  lie  advises  the  wording  population  to  understand  the 
possibilities  in  engineer  control,  and  the  eternal  conflicts  arising  out 
of  the  present  mismanagement  of  industry  by  business-  Differing  from 
Marxian  proletarian  dictatorship  where  the  workers  for  self-interest  seize 
power  and  learn  to  control,  Veblen  asserts  that  the  work  rs  could  not 
become  immediately  skilled  or  intelligent  enough  to  :snage  the  gigantic 
American  technology.  Even  in  the  o’itical  field,  they  are  too  easily 
d ceived  by  the  ruling  classes*  Veblen*s  unique  synthesis  is  the  ideal  of 
the  worker-e  ipowered  soviet  of  technicians,  '’.♦•a  general  ctrike  of  the 
technicians  and  the  format! on  of  a technical  soviet,  which  with  the  aid 
of  an  economic  directorate  "vould  carry  on  the  productive  processes  of  the 
nation  after  the  seizure  of  power. With  an  inevitable  radical! zation  of 
the  workers  and  a growing  feeling  of  social  re  ponsifcility  on  the  part  of 
the  engineers,  the  possibility  of  this  n w tyre  of  industrial  control  looms 
on  the  horizon- 

2*  The  Analysis  Itself  is  Constructive 

Beyond  the  atove  suggestion,  Veblen*  s contribution  set-ms  to  lie  mainly 
within  the  re-2li3a  m brilliance  of  his  analysis.  Max  Lerner  has  outlined 
the  prophetic  message  of  Veblen  ae  follows: 

1.  The  machine  process  is  a reality,  dictating  a new  pattern  of 

economic  organization.  *We  are  living  in  an  economy  of  potential 
1.  Lemer,  'ax.,  ttWhat  is  Usable  in  Veblen7*,  Me",  e ubl  • c,  85  (1955)*  p 9 
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plenty. * 

2-  He  has  pointed  out  a factor  heretofore  largely  forgotten,  that 
there  is  an  antithesis  between  industry  and  business,  or  bet?9en 
needs  and  money  vluee.  "Recovery  and  extension  of  industrial 
efficiency  must  wait  uron  the  rebuilding  of  the  pecuniary 
structure • n 

The  essence  of  business  enterprise  is  wrong  in  that  it  restricts 
production  to  maximize  profits*  The  original  sabotage  1 9 on  the 
part  of  business. 

4.  Legal  and  political  institutions  and  id. ala  are  molded  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  vested  interests.  There  comes  into  u age  the  'legal 
right  to  get  something  for  nothing. * 

5*  ®e  are  ruled  by  idea  patterns  which  “however  worn  and  archaic, 

still  a>ve  men  to  action  or  inaction®.  In  content orary  life  is  a 
"middle-claa8  inertia  in  the  widespread  economic  coll  pee. ..the 
source  of  strength  on  which  the  industrialists  who  pro pel 
fascist  movements  rely.® 

6*  He  predicts  the  bankruptcy  of  the  leisure-class  values  and  of  a 
culture  dominated  by  them.^ 

It  seems  fit  ing  to  add  to  Mr.  Lerner’a  outline  an  appreciation  of  Vellen'e 
contribution  in  The  Theory  of  The  l ei  sure  tines  to  an  understanding  of  the 
individual  as  he  is  caught  in  the  decadent  American  system.  To  say  that 
the  individual  is  too  selfish  or  hedonistic  is  one  thing  To  show  how  he 
lives  in  response  to  lei9ure-class  values  is  another.  Until  the  individual 
develops  control  en >ugh  to  resist  the  sir  lue  values  represented  in  these 
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“false  gods"  he  will  continue  to  alrye  to  provide  them.  The  very  worker 
who  needs  a scaling  down  of  surplus-values  to  lighten  his  burden,  is  most 
engrossed  in  hedoni stically  enjoying  those  leisure-clas  or  waeteful 
surplus-values.  Yefclen  has  been  constructive  by  way  of  diagnosis,  showing 
the  American  people  the  dilemma  in  which  they  are  caught. 

B The  Future  of  America 

The  most  that  can  be  outlined  by  way  of  prediction  is  from  converging 
evidence.  Yefclen  has  brought  a unique  concept  of  waste  in  The  Th e ory  of 
Tie  Leisure  31ass  and  the  ideal  of  a soviet  of  technicians  in  Engineers  and 
The  Price  System.  He  suggested  that  the  workers  need  to  be  enlightened  on 
the  nature  of  the  capitalist  system,  and  on  how  to  eliminate  it.  His  en- 
tire works  are  a challenge  to  a popular  understanding  of  the  business  set-up 
with  the  ideal  of  managing  more  wisely  the  economic  system.  An  economy 
filled  with  reputable  waste  will  certainly  topple  if  fundamental  incon- 
sistencies are  not  removed. 

1 • fie  Elimination  of  Surplus-Value  Activities 

Vithin  the  field  of  economic  surplus-values  refutable  waste  is  indeed 
a powerful  enemy.  The  goal  of  being  well-clothed  while  half-starved  is 
absurd.  The  great  block  of  income  going  to  such  items  as  cosmetics, 
government,  activities  of  the  leisure  class,  expensive  entertainment  and 
recreation,  or  to  huge  war  costa,  represents  natural  resources  and  human 
energy  in  non-productive  surplus-value  areas.  These  things  have  become  an 
economic  burden  on  industrial  processes.  ?.rong  has  been  our  individualistic 
climb  tonrd  positions  with  the  leisure  class  or  their  fellow-s  enders  of 
surplus  vslue,  the  minietere,  lswyere,  statesmen,  teachers,  missionaries, 
artists,  and  eoldiere.  The  economic  burden  of  too  many  of  these  seems  to 


. 


throw  the  system  out  of  balance. This  ideal  of  course,  is  based  on  the  deb- 
atable labor  theory  of  value  and  surplus-value  theory , paralleling  Veblen’a 
concept  of  energy  economy. Energy  once  harnessed  may  be  used  for  display, 
preaching, propoganda, governing, travel, amusement, etc. But  in  these  areas  the 
action  does  not  shape  or  distribute  an  article  for  human  use  or  consumption. 
How  long  we  can  continue  with  millions  in  non-productive  activity  is  unknown. 
Possibly .with  dictatorship, those  producing  food  and  useful  articles  for  the 
remainder  of  the  population  and  providing  labor  value  supporting  extensive 
armements  and  government, may  be  induced  to  struggle  on  indefinitely. 

It  is  as  if  we  had  a great  field  in  which  a man  plows. He  owns  neither 
the  land  nor  the  plow.  He  works  diligently  ^or  long  hours. But  countless 
numbers  of  professional  people  and  beggars  stand  or  sit  on  the  fence  around 
this  field  rendering  him  service.  A great  singer  greets  his  ears  with 
lyrics  and  operatic  selections.  A preacher  tells  him  of  Christ,  who  was 
also  a worker,  a carpenter.  A doctor  mends  a bruise  on  his  foot.  A beggar 
inflates  his  ego  by  asking  for  alms.  An  artist  bids  him  stop  to  examine 
a beautiful  landscape.  The  son  of  this  plowman, seeing  that  his  father  gets 
so  little  for  his  labor  and  wanting  to  escape  the  drudgery  of  farm  work 
is  training  to  become  a lawyer.  He  too  will  find  a piece  on  the  fence  and 
give  his  father  certain  supposedly  needed  legal  advice.  An  undertaker  with 
a high  silk  hat  also  announces  his  services  to  the  weary  plowman.  A 
brewer  offers  a cheap  tonic  which  helps  the  plodding  fellow  to  forget  the 
reality  of  his  situation  and  go  his  rounds  in  ignominy.  Tith  the  advent  of 
the  radio, such  a picture  is  all  too  true. 


It  appears  that  a few  more  plows  and  several  trsctor9  manufactured  by 
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the  skill  and  1 bor  of  these  others,  and  some  additional  field  helpers  from 
their  ranks,  are  needed.  Then  they  -nay  all  sing  rt  their  v/ork,  take  time 
out  at  noon  to  discuss  and  share  their  own  Ians,  meet  In  the  evening  to 
share  their  o~n  religious  experiences,  and  on  vocations  pnint  their  own 
pictures.  The  same  applies  to  the  factory  workers- 

The  proble  i behind  youth*s  se^rc*  for  employment  is  in  part  based  on 
the  scarcity  of  jobs  and  in  part  on  the  desire  to  esca  e from  the  drudgery 
and  disgrace  involved  in  useful  labor  in  f ctory  and  f^eld.  The  system, 
overburdened  as  it  is  by  secondary  and  primary  leisure-class  values  and 
non-productive  action  must  extract  fro-  basic  producers  or  laborers 
increasing  wage-hour  results.  To  use  these  young  men  in  a military  reserve 
supported  by  the  economic  surplus  values,  only  aggravates  the  situation. 

The  ultimate  ideal  should  be  the  employment  of  all  once  again  in  creative 
labor. 

The  exact  amount  of  surplus  values  to  eliminated  is  debatable.  To 
what  extent  a hedonistic  people  can  eliminate  conspicuous  consupti on  and 
reputable  waste  is  not  known.  Certain  minimum  activities  sucv  as  economic 
government  by  worker  or  engineer  councils,  or  simple,  inexpensive  religious 
meetings,  or  community  rlanning  for  recreation,  housing,  sanitation, 
employment,  etc.  will  doubtless  be  neces~ary.  Armaments,  extensive  brewing 
and  liquor  manufacturing,  gaudy  sales  displays,  duplicated  sales  activity, 
and  luxurious  rel’gious  services  are  among  the  many  items  wh4  ch  will  have 
to  be  scaled  down.  Certain  institutions  such  as  secondary  schools,  high 
schools,  colle  es,  hospitals,  and  libraries  certainly  deef rve  an  immediate 
increase  in  their  share  of  income  from  basic  production* 

A few  oppose  strenuously  this  scaling  down,  for  they  believe  that 
some,  by  their  very  nature,  should  preach,  teac^,  or  manage,  while  others 
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should  always  remain  brutish,  unintelligent  common  laborers.  Put  this 
ideal  is  certainly  not  Christian  or  even  evolutionary.  The  ultimate  ideal 
of  personality  points  in  the  direction  of  t^e  balanced  man  tho  works  and 
is  at  the  asme  tine  his  orn  orient,  who  balances  his  tine  between  creative 
work  and  sraro-time  activity  in  music,  ' ritinr,  government,  or  art.  As 
the  present  dualism  of  worker-  and  profesei  onal  nin?pirer9’‘  reaches  a point 
of  stagnation  and  chaoe,  a new  radical  readjustment  is  necessary.  Veblen's 
ideal  of  the  collapse  of  a false  and  useless  leisure-class  culture  is 
certainly  worthwhile  for  the  future  of  America. 

2*  Technlnues  For  Building  A Planned  Economy 

'Sith  the  trend  in  the  thirties  toward  a f»lee  prosperity  t'-ere  comes 
on  the  horizon  the  storm  cloud  of  a future  mor^e  depression,  beyond  this 
or  to  forestall  it  may  come  a new  war  between  nations.  "ith’this  inter- 
national conflict  may  come  an  internal  claea  clash  in  the  nature  of  an 
American  general  strike.  The  latter  needs  guidance  if  it  would  bring  the 
ultimate  result  of  a planned  economy,  production  for  use,  ad  an  economic 
government  to  replace  the  antiquated  political  one.  Usable  technioues  for 
bringing  in  this  new  era  include  the  following: 

a The  present  trend  toward  the  nature  of  a oci  o-economic  government 
in  Departments  of  Labor  and  of  Agriculture  certainly  deserves  encourage- 
ment. A nucleus  for  federal  economic  planning  seems  to  be  e -bodied  in 
these  departments. 

b The  evolutionary  growth  of  Consumers 1 Cooperatives  seeme  to  point 
toward  the  final  goal.  The  principles  of  the  ’lochedale  cooperative  both 
undermine  the  principles  and  basis  of  capitalism  and  at  the  same  time 
teach  the  jopulation  a new  lesson  in  homogenous  cooperative  activity.  A 
national  Consumers*  Cooperative  system  may  advance  into  the  field  o^ 
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production,  or  it  may  provide  the  diatributl on  syatem  whereby  the  worker- 

empowered,  eng inoer-controled  industrial  ay r ten  dispose?  of1  ’•'roduct. 

c The  recent,  advancing  organisst^nn  by  the  Committee  on  Industrial 

Organ! satl on  also  provides  a nucleus  for  worker  solidarity  ^hich  sill  bo 

co -slete  when  the  engineers  identify  themselves  ^ith  t^e  workers*  This  new 

development  may  have  value  as  an  educational  agency  to  spread  working-class 

philosophy  and  as  a political  agency  to  develop  democratic  control* 

d ' shortage  of  incomes  n the  surplus  value  groups  such  as  teachers, 

oinisters,  artists,  etc*  tends  to  create  « eurge  toward  adjustment.  There 

comes  a tise  w'^en  margins  in  n leisure-class  economy  are  not  available, 

bringing  the  non-worker  into  a difficult  position.*  This  group,  it  is 

hoped,  will  prove  intelligent  enough  to  see  through  the  r-resent  ’’pseud- 

ocracy8  and  Marxian  enough  to  plan  with  the  workers  for  elimination  of 

ftcorpocracy*  in  an  effort  to  eetpb!ish  economic  democracy. 

The  ultimate  ideal  in  the  converging  of  these  and  other  technioues  is 

the  cooperative  commonwealth • A revolutionary  change  without  bloodshed 

may  conceivably  carry  an  intelligent  American  nation  beyond  mere  national 

socialism  or  ev  n beyond  social  ownership  of  producers * good9  to  a portion 

of  the  communistic  ideal  of  a free  flow  of  useful  goods  in  an  Intelligent 

planned  economy*  The  advent  of  Christian  communism  is  certainly  to  be 

desired.  Veblen  before  he  died  (preceding  the  stock-market  crash  of  1929) 

2 

admitted  that  he  saw  no  other  way  out  than  communism.  "an  must  learn  once 
again  to  produce  and  distribute  efficiently  for  human  use,  material 
necessities.  In  planning  his  entire  industry  objectively,  man  may  ag«in 
be  free  for  creative  spiritual  living. 

1 . Veblen,  T *E* , Theory  of  The  Lei  sure  Class,  p $62 

2.  Lerner,  fax,  "What  is  Usable  in  Veblen?”,  We'-  Republic  33  (1935)*  p 10 
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5«  Vebl  er, 1 2 e Judgement 


Returning  to  the  solid  ground  of  reality,  Veblen  bring r s 7-Brnin  r, hen 

he  cays:  "In  the  lest  analysis  the  nation  rctene  a predatory  organise,  in 

practical  effect  an  pasocietion  of  persons  loved  by  a conramit;  interest  in 

getting  something  for  nothing  by  force  and  fraud."  ’’The  outlook  should 

accordingly  be  that  the  businesslike  control  of  the  Industrial  system  in 

detail  should  presently  reacv  , if  it  has  not  already  reached,  and  should 

speedily  pass  beyond  that  critical  point  of  chronic  derangement  in  the 

aggregate  beyond  which  a continued  pursuit  of  the  same  strategy  on  the 

same  business-like  principles  will  result  in  a progressively  widening 

margin  of  deficiency  in  the  aggregate  naterinl  output  and  a progressive 
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shrinkage  of  the  available  aeans  of  life.”  To  free  its  citizens  from 
current  ’’shrinkage  of  the  available  meant?  of  life"  becomes  the  unique  task 
In  the  future  of  America. 

C A Criti clam  of  Veblen 

Unfortunately,  many  are  di  courag9d  in  reading  Veblen*s  works  by  the 
intricacies  of  his  style.  That  he  has  written  in  a smoother,  ^ore  easily 

T 

readable  style  is  shown  by  his  Use  of  Loan  Credit  is  odnrn  fuel  ness  or  by 
his  translation.  of  Cohn’s  System  der  Finanzwis -en'-chaft • Although  it  is 
granted  that  when  Veblen  shapes  into  unique  caricature  scenes  in  American 
life  he  succeeds  well,  that  same  style  applied  to  higher  learning  or  to  the 
position  of  women  or  the  priesthood  hardly  enables  the  reader  to  separate 
the  grain  from  the  chaff.  When  the  reader  attempts  to  interpret  "Precon- 
ceptions of  Economics'*  he  is  at  a loss  to  know  what  Veblen  discards  and 


1.  Veblen,  T.B.,  Absentee  Ownershi p,  p 4^2 

2.  Ibid.,  p bk 5 
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what  he  extracts  from  his  predecessors*  Veblen  has  not  enhanced  the  value 
of  his  own  theories  by  claiming  their  inderendence  from  others. 

He  nay,  of  course,  be  clothing  the  desirable  but  unaccepted  idea  under 
the  protection  of  his  own  style  thH  it  nay  renal n there  protected  but 
unavilable  like  a jewel  behind  a glass*  His  "Bolshevi  pm  is  a ’enace  - to 
Whom?"  appears  to  be  an  example  of  this  technique.  The  stern  logic  of  his 
analysis  indicates  that  majority-rule  in  an  economic  democracy  of  soviets 
or  worker  councils  does  endanger  the  position  of  the  vested  interests  and, 
in  f ct,  eliminates  the  need  for  a leisure  class  entirely.  Veblen  is 
strategist  enough  to  condemn  Bolshevism  because  of  its  threat  to  overthrow 
a leisure-class  economy*  Subtly  enough,  Veblen  himself  has  already  pro- 
nounced judgement  upon  that  same  leisure-class  culture.  The  average 
citizen,  however,  is  bar  ed  from  Veblen' 8 books  by  their  strange  sentence 
structure  and  voca'ulary*  Veblen's  ideas,  implicit  in  his  style,  need 
interpretation  in  the  la'guaje  of  Americ  n conversation. 

The  use  of  understatement,  caricature,  and  irony,  wh^ le  it  achieves 
its  purrose  in  surveying  contemporary  life,  does  not  do  justice  to  a 
historic  analysis.  Although  he  has  doubtless  thought  it  through  completely 
and  logically,  Veblen's  unicue  synthesis  of  anthropology  and  psychology 
with  economics  is  presented  i such  a slip-shod  manner  that  rearranging  and 
understanding  it  is  a problem.  Borne  steps  in  his  logic  are  absent.  His 
synthesis  is  more  of  a flash  to  conclusions  out  of  the  very  brilliance  of 
his  own  intelligence.  Although  his  uni  cue  phraseology  and  revelation  of 
the  ludicrous  in  American  life  bring  Veblen  a place  in  the  history  of 
American  literature,  his  thinking  in  anthropology  and  psychology  remains  to 
be  fathomed  and  interpreted,  from  a scientific  rather  than  a popular 
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literary  approach*  Someone  in  the  future  may  write  an  appreciation  of 
Veblen,  the  psychologist  of  socio-economics*  To  do  this  will  require  a 
patient  examination  of  hypotheses  and  evidences  reflected  in  the  conclu- 
sions stated  by  Veblen* 

Veblen  seems  unduly  severe  and  pessimistic  about  the  present  control 
of  industry  by  businessmen*  It  is  hor-ed  that  the  time  will  come  when  many 
salesmen,  merchants,  agents,  and  others  will  accept  the  cathartic  in 
Veblen* 8 caustic  but  humorous  analysis  and  come  humbly  seeking  positions  in 
the  plants  Veblen  would  hove  controlled  by  engineers.  These  personalities 
will  make  a valuable  contribution  to  personnel  departments  and  even  to  the 
management  of  a new,  creative,  socialist  industry.  Veblen  has  a valid 
point  that  engineers  can  be  more  easily  turned  into  managers  of  production 
and  distribution  than  business-men  can  be  persuaded  to  become  unselfish 
enough  to  relax  their  control.  Certainly  the  present  business  classes  fill 
not  come  around  to  the  very  doors  of  t eir  own  e lomment  departments  or 
leave  easy  positions  to  handle  machinery,  without  soce  object! -ns.  Some 
business-men,  on  twe  other  hand,  with  removal  of  ov<  r-capital;  zation  and 
inflated  values  would  make  excellent  "social  engineers",  and  make  a great 
contribution  to  simplified  and  socialized  distribution  within  a generel 
program  of  social  planning.  Although  his  revolutionary  antithesis  between 
business  and  industry  remains  true  and  the  soviet  of  technicians  is  ideal, 
there  muat  be  ways  and  means  of  employing  the  present  business  groups. 
Veblen's  theory  should  really  be  an  invitation  to  thp  latter  to  welcome 
technician-rule.  By  a new  organization  in  production  for  use  instead  of 
for  profit,  the  business-men  as  well  as  the  workers  have  nothing  to  lose 
but  their  chains  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty. 
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D Synthesis 


To  the  problem  of  finding  a controlling  medium  for  American  progress, 
Vebleniem  offers  the  management  of  industry  by  engineers  after  the  masses 
of  workers  have  Vecome  educated  to  the  point  of  cooperation  and  solidarity 
The  gradual  development  of  such  a movement  appears  to  be  a very  worthy 
ideal.  Although  some  may  read  into  hia  analysis  a fatalistic  determinism, 
that  technology  will  ultimately  dictate  the  path  of  man,  it  behooves  the 
human  race  to  meet  this  surge  with  intelligent  guidance  of  economic 
processes.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  gospel  of  Christian  communism 
for  cooperative  effort  in  using  the  full  resources  of  techno’ ogy  becomes 
the  need  of  the  hour.  Machine-technology,  rather  than  its  product,  needs 
to  be  the  object  of  economic  research. 

The  medium  for  carrying  into  completion  a social  victor/  over 
unsocialized  technology  appears  to  be  the  working  population*  National 
socialism,  preserving  class  distinctions  and  unlimited  economic  surplus 
values  at  the  expense  of  exploited  labor,  certainlv  needs  to  be  avoided. 
With  the  workers  in  a n-ti on-wide  proletarian  movement  lies  the  hope  of 
future  progress.  This  seems  to  be  the  progress  mediu  in  Veblenism* 

Techniques  for  implanting  this  idesl  include  the  Veblenian  use  of 
humor,  ironic  statements,  striking  phrases,  and  disinterested  observations 
To  bring  individuals  into  a realistic  understanding  of  their  environment 
may  be  used  in  an  objective  fashion,  diagnosis  of  the  causes  of  economic 
insecurity,  an  implanting  of  cl*ss-c  nsciousness,  the  reflection  of  the 
unique  significance  of  Marxian  surplus  values,  and  a pointing  out  of  the 
shoddiness  of  leisure-class  culture*  Beyond  these  cathartic  and  diagnos- 
tic techniques  lies  the  implanting  of  ideale*  The  planned  economy. 
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classless  society  or  cooperative  commonwealth  are  among  the  ;e  ultimate 
goals.  Man  nay  plan  for  hi  a kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth. 

Although  Veblen  ie  criticised  for  having  the  single  goal  of  maximum 
production  of  material  goods,  his  thesis  is  a valid  one.  We  need  to  agree 
on  a centralized,  efficient  plan  for  eliminating  poverty,  decentralizing 
dense  city  populations,  lightening  the  burden  per  worker,  and  creating  for 
all  economic  security.  One  thing  man  needs  to  agree  on  is  the  way  he  shall 
cooperatively  derive  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  from  basic  natural 
resources.  The  evolutionary  movement  towards  this  ideal  needs  every 
possible  aid.  Veblen  has  only  attempted  to  clear  its  path. 
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Comprehensive  Digest  of  the  Thesis 


Wide  interests  and  a deeply  analytical  mind  are  reflected  in  Veblen's 
numerous  satirical  vorks.  He  brings  a realistic  psychology  into  economics, 
pointing  out  the  fallacies  of  hedonism  in  classical  economics.  The  hedo- 
nistic dualism  of  labor  and  pleasure  embodied  in  the  capitalist  ideal  is 
wrong.  With  a style  paralleling  his  eccentric  personal* tv-  and  strange 
economic  ideas,  Veblen  has  skillfully  portrayed  the  po^p  and  pride  of 
wealth,  the  class  egotism,  the  exploitation  of  personality  for  the  sake  of 
high  standards  of  living  for  the  minority,  and  the  general  futility  of 
contemporary  leisure-class  culture.  focusing  the  contribution  of  sociology 
on  these  monsters,  he  traces  tueir  institutional  growth  from  the  savage 
state  in  order  to  discover  how  man  is  ruled  in  contemporary  industrial 
feudalism. 

One  type  of  rulership  in  America  is  that  by  the  vested  interests  through 
the  machinery  of  capitalist  finance.  The  latter,  embodied  in  Veblen's  term 
"business",  has  the  control  of  industry  or  technological  processes.  This 
management  takes  on  the  nture  of  a conflict  when  labor  theory  of  value  and 
sur plus-value  theory  are  den'ed.  Two  sociological  inheritances  are 
involved*  the  instinct  of  workmanship  in  man,  and  the  hunting  or  predatory 
instinct  or  desire  to  live  by  exploitation  without  working.  In  modern 
times,  the  man  gulntione  of  "high  finance"  represented  by  hedging,  sales 
competition,  gambling  on  futures,  monoroly  or  higher  profits,  and  sabotage 
of  production  and  man-rower  represents  the  predatory  side.  Ultimate  pro- 
duction capacity,  free  use  of  new  inventions,  anc!  scientific  elimin  tion  of 
poverty  and  want  are  not  feasible  when  full  employment  of  technology  is 
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This  rule  by  vested  interests  or  ’core  ocracy1  e 1 loys  a price  system 
based  on  the  principle  of  private  ownership  of  all  property  derived  from  the 
eighteenth-century  era  of  handicrafts  and  petty  trades,  where  liberty, 
individualism,  and  free  competition  were  industrial  ideals.  Upon  these 
antiquated  principles  operates  the  contemporary  absentee  ownership  of 
machine  processes.  Thus  arises  a unique  conflict  of  socialised  production 
versus  individual  accumulation.  Uaefal  labor  per  machine  is  of  a highly 
social,  cooperative  nature,  while  absentee  owners  extract  unlimited  returns 
impersonally  through  management . The  3ocial  labor  is  not  paralleled  by 
social  accumulation  of  wealth  or  the  products  of  the  machine. 

The  financial  system  built  from  the  r -sources  of  basic  production 
operates  like  a pump,  removing  the  wealth  produced  by  the  underlying 
population.  This  finance  credit  system  is  built  upon  inflated  values,  or 
capacity  to  earn  rather  than  on  capacity  to  produce,  fhen  the  margin 
between  the  two  becomes  too  gre-t,  the  investment  bubble  bursts.  The 
common  man  loses  at  the  expense  of  the  leisure  class,  which  has  all  through 
the  process  been  extracting  a high  standard  of  living  and  continues  to  do  so 
throughout  each  depression. 

In  production  and  distribution  the  technique  of  this  rule  is  a 
precarious  one.  Profits  must  be  maintained  through  limiting  output  to 
raise  prices  and  through  lowering  production  coats  for  the  sake  of  larger 
margins  per  unit  sold.  The  danger  of  popular  discontent  and  uprisings  looms 
out  of  the  very  nature  of  this  pressure  on  the  working  and  consuming 
population*  Rather  futile  and  hopeless  appears  this  rule  by  "corpocracy"  in 
Veblen's  analysis* 

The  other  form  of  rulership  is  within  the  chaos  of  man^  choices  and 
environment,  denoted  in  the  term  "peeudocracy’’ • By  his  choices  in  life,  each 
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individual  is  ruled.  Psychogenic  factors  involved  are  the  dveire  for 
distinction  in  ownership  and  the  desire  to  consume  conspicuously,  or  make  a 
showing  through  spending  and  consuming  the  private  property  owned.  Th: rd, 
when  the  habit  becomes  ingrained,reputable  waste,  or  the  wasting  of  wealth 
is  socially  desirable.  Each  person  desires  to  climax  his  1 'tors  or  efforts 
with  a display  of  pecuniary  gain  by  a demonstration  of  waste.  Such  is  the 
essence  underlying  leisure-class  ideals  and  culture. 

tfomen,  in  Veblen*8  theory,  are  the  chief  means  of  demonstrating 
reputable  waste.  lthough  they  were  first  the  objects  of  the  hunt  and  are 
the  basis  on  which  private  ownership  of  property  rests,  they  were  at  first 
made  chattel  slaves,  until  their  position  has  evolved  gradually  to  the 
present  one  of  being  displayer  of  male  predatory  ability.  Even  the 
emancipation  of  women  is  subservient  to  this  principle.  omen  remain 
powerful  agents  for  •’pseudocmcy  until,  with  their  hueiande,  they  resolve 
to  work  cooperati vely  for  a new  social  order. 

The  priests  embody  in  person,  vicarious  and  useless  leisure.  In 
evolutionary  economics  they  are  servants  -'■long  wit'  the  women,  as  is 
reflected  in  their  dres6,  manner,  and  subservience  to  the  priv6leged  classes. 
The  priest  becomes  thus  an  opiate  for  the  status  quo  of  modern  feudalism. 

The  inference  is  made  that  a useful  prophetic  ministry  should  be  devoted  to 
Christian  conversion  which  will  antidote  hedonism  in  ’’pseudocracy * s **  rule 
and  to  scientific  socialism  and  ultimatsly  communism  to  antioote  industrial 
feudalism  or  rule  by  "corpooracy ”• 

Veblen  considers  non-resistance  and  brotherly  love  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  Christianity • Although  brotherly  love  thrived  with  an  eighteenth- 
century  econo my,  its  beet  expression  in  capitalism  can  be  but  through  a 
negative  principle  of  fair  play.  Those  individuals  ithout  a strong 
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Christian  morality  fare  best  in  capitalism.  He  takes  a fatalistic  view  of 

non-resistance,  suggesting  thst  it  does  not  develop  completely  except 
against  acute  oprression.  This  differs  from  Marxian  . rowth  f class  conflict 
and  hatred  out  of  oppression  and  ao^ears  more  constructive.  With  the  rule 
of  "pseudocracy  !,  Christian  ethice  remain  in  the  background. 

Ranking  with  the  pr  eats  ar  repreeentati ves  of  vicarious  leisure  end 
reputable  waste  are  the  scholars,  decorated  with  academic  gowns  and  awards 
and  performing  useless  activity  of  compiling  esoteric  details  of  knowledge 
or  teaching  passe  theories  to  y uthftil  ’’sporting1  '.emb&re  of  the  leisure 
class.  In  higher  leemlng  as  in  industry,  there  is  the  conflict  of  the 
invidious  business  element  in  administration  and  the  grading  system  against 
the  creative  in  scientific  scholarship  and  independent  work.  Veblen 
suggests  abolition  of  trust  e control  to  free  higher  learning  fro^  control 
by  vested  interests  and  recommends  democr  tic  faculty  manage  sent  of  the 
respective  universities.  He  considers  the  small  college  ideal.  Education 
has  too  long  been  dominated  by  the  rtpseudocracyrt  of  an  invidious  leisure- 
clase  economy. 

tfar  and  pe^ce  are  counterparts.  Behind  the  guise  of  patriotism,  the 
leisure  class  manipulates  popular  sentiment  for  or  against  war.  These 
decisions  ar  voiced  through  the  diplomats  or  statesmen  who  thus  take  on 
the  role  of  demagogues.  The  common  man  fighis  only  to  preserve  a system 
wherein  he  is  economically  enslaved  by  hard  work  and  comparatively  low  real 
wages.  The  profit-eras©  in  business,  intensified  duri  g the  orld  War,  oper- 
ated only  to  harm  the  common  roan  in  the  early  twenties  and  still  r mains  a 
disintegrating  force.  It  behooves  the  workingman  to  penetrate  the  rosy 
haze  of  patriotism  and  plan  to  avoid  war  by  correcting  the  economic  strife 
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of  peace.  *Pseudocracy " rules  during  loth  war  and  peace.  The  average 
citizen's  attention  is  well  diverted  f^-om  the  bitter  renlitr  of  hie  situa- 
tion. 

The  method  reeom tended  by  Veblen  for  adequately  controlling  the 
economic  system  is  a soviet  of  technicians  placed  in  power  by  a worker- 
engineer  strike.  Although  beyond  this  Veblen  offers  no  solution,  his 
analysis  itself  is  constructive.  It  points  out  the  unavoidable  real  it?/  of 
advancing  machine  processes,  of  the  conflict  between  bu sines?  and  industry, 
and  of  the  error  in  restricting  production  to  maximize  profits.  rreliorism 
is  inode  uate,for  its  tools  in  legal  and  political  institutions  are 
subordinate  to  capitalistic  principles.  An  inert  middle  class  provides  a 
firm  basis  for  rising  fascism.  Veblen  predicts,  however,  the  final  collapse 
of  the  lei  sure -class  culture. 

For  the  Future  of  America,  elimination  of  many  economic  surplus-value 
activities  appears  neces  ary.  Business  enterprise  is  overburdened  with  them* 
As  men  go  back  to  basic,  creative  productive  work,  shaping  articles  for 
human  use  and  distributing  them  efficiently,  the  burden  of  leisure-class 
values  can  be  dropped.  ’i?ith  approaching  depression  and  industrial  warfare, 
usable  technl  ues  include  the  development  of  a socio-economic  trend  in  the 
government,  the  growth  of  Consumers1  Cooperatives,  and  increasing  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Organ! zation.  Vast  millions  of 
unemployed  also  surge  toward  re-employment  pending  economic  readjustment. 
Veblen's  ide- 1 of  communism  is  the  ultimate  goal.  To  such  idealism,  Veblen 
adds  a practical  note  when  he  points  out  the  essential  predatory  nature  of 
the  American  people  and  a cynical  note  when  he  predicts  an  increasing 
shortage  of  necessities  in  American  life. 
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Veblen  la  criticized  for  his  intricate,  verbose  style,  which  detracts 
from  the  scientific  clarity  of  his  analysis.  His  antithesis  of  business  and 
industry  seems  over-drawn  and  over-sinpli  fied . Certain  extrovertive  traits 
in  businese-nen  are  needed  in  a planned  economy. 

Vetlenism  does  seem  to  offer  a velid  suggestion  in  a worker-engineer 
control  of  industry,  toward  an  ulti  v te,  creative  classless  society.  Veblerfs 
works  suggest  techniques  of  social  control  such  as  the  use  of  peculiarities 
of  style,  a diagnosis  of  our  socio-economic  situation,  ?nd  the  i :pl eating  of 
cooperative  ideals  for  bringing  the  ultimate  goal  of  a kingdom  of  heaven  on 
earth.  The  unique  need  of  the  hour  is  freedom  fro  overty  and  the 
production  of  a plentiful  supply  of  necessities  and  a fe?  so-c  lied  luxuries 
for  all  people. 
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